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FOREWORD 

This  bulletin  is  a  sequel  to  Elementary  School  Supervision  in  Mary- 
land, published  in  December,  1917.  The  first  bulletin  was  primarily 
an  account  of  school  supervision  by  counties,  while  this  pamphlet  is 
concerned  more  with  the  State  direction  and  control  of  the  agencies 
maintained  in  the  several  counties  for  the  supervision  of  the  elementary 
schools,  with  special  attention  to  what  has  been  done  in  the  smaller,  or 
rural  schools. 

As  we  see  it,  the  chief  purpose  of  school  administration  is  the  pro- 
vision of  the  best  possible  conditions  under  which  children  do  their 
school  work.  As  a  part  of  this  obligation,  the  improvement  of  instruc- 
tion is  a  prominent  factor.  School  administration  tends  to  become 
systematized  and  reduced  to  mechanical  routine,  and  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  see  that  a  proper  proportion  of 
our  energy  goes  to  secure  those  things  with  which  teachers  and  pupils 
do  their  school  work,  and  that  a  due  proportion  of  our  effort  is  given  to 
the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service. 

This  pamphlet  is  an  account  of  some  of  the  activities  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Department  of  Education  along  the  line  of  rural  school 
supervision. 

Inquiries  and  suggestions  will  be  welcome.  Correspondence  on 
any  of  these  topics  and  problems  is  invited. 

State  Superintendent. 
McCoy  Hall, 

Baltimore, 

December, 

1918. 
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THE  SUPERVISION  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS* 

By  Wm.  J.  Hollow  ay, 
Supervisor  of  Rural  Schools. 

I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  position  on  August  1, 1917.  During 
the  year  I  have  tried  in  every  way  possible  to  make  effective  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  which  specifies  that  the  supervisors  of  rural 
schools  "shall  devote  his  energies  to  helping  teachers,  superintendents, 
and  interested  citizens  to  formulate  a  program  of  rural  education 
adapted  to  the  specific  and  general  needs  of  the  State,  and  who  shall 
perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools."  It  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  I  have  had 
a  cordial  welcome  from  the  county  superintendents,  supervisors,  and 
teachers,  a  fact  which  speaks  loudly  in  praise  of  a  generous  spirit  of 
professional  loyalty  and  interest  in  the  plans  of  the  Department. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  our  work  it  was  necessary  to  assist  the 
various  counties  to  determine  the  field  of  operations  of  county  super- 
visors,— what  kind  of  schools  and  what  grades  should  be  supervised, 
and  what  should  be  the  supervisory  function  of  the  county  superin- 
tendents. It  was  found  that  there  was  no  unanimity  of  practice  in 
regard  to  this  throughout  the  State.  The  present  school  law  had  been 
in  force  a  year  before  the  State  Department  undertook  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  rural  schools,  and  seventeen  of  the  counties  had  already 
employed  elementary  school  supervisors,  as  required  in  the  law,  and 
had  assigned  to  them  such  duties  as  seemed  best  to  meet  each  local 
situation.  The  character  of  work  undertaken  by  the  supervisor  varied 
from  the  attempted  supervision  of  140  teachers  in  all  types  of  schools 
to  the  supervision  of  the  40  teachers  of  a  particular  county  in  its  one- 
room  schools.  Supervision  being  a  new  feature  in  the  State,  the  county 
school  authorities  in  too  many  instances  seemed  to  feel  that  all  the 
teachers  of  a  county  should  have  the  benefit  of  this  expert  help,  with 
the  result  that  the  supervisor  was  asked  to  undertake  more  work  than 
it  was  physically  possible  to  accomplish.  It  was  the  task  of  the  State 
Supervisor  to  counsel  with  the  superintendent  and  try  to  secure  for 
the  supervisor  such  an  assignment  of  wcrk  as  would  enable  her  to  give 
her  help  where  the  need  was  greatest. 


*  This  article  is  in  part  the  annual  report,  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1918.  to  M.  Bates 
Stephens,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


6  The  Supervision  of  Rural  Schools 

The  supervisors  of  the  majority  of  the  counties  are  now  devoting 
the  major  part  of  their  time  to  the  strictly  rural  schools.  The  superin- 
tendent is  himself  assuming  the  duties  of  the  supervision  of  the  larger 
graded  schools  and  the  high  schools.  This  plan  is  feasible,  because  the 
superintendents  are  wisely  required  by  law  to  possess  high  professional 
qualifications.  There  is  still  a  lagging  tendency,  in  some  sections  of 
the  State,  to  regard  the  office  of  county  superintendent  as  a  political 
plum,  to  be  awarded  without  regard  to  the  professional  needs  of  the 
public  school  system;  but  such  instances  are  rare.  Through  the  wise 
administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  school  law  requiring  the  certifi- 
cation of  county  superintendents,  there  has  been  a  marked  change  in 
public  sentiment  in  regard  to  these  appointments.  Most  people  think 
the  time  is  now  past  when  the  superintendency  can  be  adequately  ad- 
ministered as  a  "side  line"  by  the  newspaper  editor,  the  farmer,  or  the 
lawyer,  or  should  be  given  as  a  reward  for  political  service. 

It  is  recognized  more  and  more  that  a  teaching  force  can  not  be 
improved  unless  the  supervising  officer  is  constantly  working  with  his 
teachers,  living  "in  his  saddle  in  the  field  and  on  the  march."  It  is 
vital  that  a  superintendent  possess  the  qualifications  of  the  trained 
supervisor.  Even  though  the  work  of  supervision  be  delegated  largely 
to  one  or  more  specialists,  trained  supervisors  who  devote  their  whole 
time  to  the  work,  much  supervision  has  to  be  done  also  by  the  superin- 
tendent himself.  "Success  in  any  occupation  depends  upon  the  native 
ability,  the  initial  equipment,  and  the  intensity  of  the  desire  for  improve- 
ment, existing  in  the  worker."  (P.  11,  Seventh  Year  Book.)  Again, 
"The  work  of  making  good  teachers  must  be  carried  forward  steadily, 
because  of  the  immaturity  of  teachers  on  entering  the  profession,  the 
unevenness  of  their  preparation,  the  singular  lack  of  external  stimulus 
connected  with  the  practice  of  the  profession,  the  complex  nature  of  the 
work  that  must  be  entrusted  to  even  the  poorest  teacher,  the  profound 
injury  that  results  when  the  work  is  badly  done,  the  constant  changes 
in  methods  and  curriculum."  Superintendent  Chancellor  says,  "In  the 
good  superintendent  skill  in  supervision  is  more  important  than  ability 
in  administration." 

It  might  not  be  amiss  to  refer  to  some  of  the  necessary  qualifications 
of  the  successful  superintendent.  The  position  of  county  superin- 
tendent is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  the  most  important  office  in  the 
scheme  of  American  education.  Some  years  ago,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
country's  educational  convention,  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
of  the  N.  E.  A.,  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  discussion  of  the 
numerous  sections  and  departments  of  that  body,  the  term  county 
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superintendent,  as  such,  was  practically  ignored.  The  city  superin- 
tendent was  in  his  glory.  The  makers  of  the  programs  for  that  great 
meeting  seemed  not  to  have  sensed  the  fact  that  the  rural  uplift  move- 
ment is  a  great  problem  today,  pressing  very  hard  for  solution.  The 
most  important  factor  in  the  problem  is  the  county  superintendent. 

The  community  has  a  right  to  expect  that  its  county  superintendent 
shall  be  everything  that  makes  for  the  social,  moral,  and  economic 
improvement  of  that  community.  Progress  can  come  only  through 
educating  the  people,  and  the  county  superintendent  must  be  the  first  to 
see  the  vision  of  the  Promised  Land.  He  must  have  those  qualifica- 
tions that  the  Apostle  Paul  prescribes  for  bishops  :  he  must  be  blameless, 
vigilant,  sober,  of  good  behavior,  apt  to  teach,  not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre, 
not  covetous,  having  a  good  report  of  them  that  are  without.  Unless 
he  is  morally  proficient  in  these  apostolic  requirements,  there  will  be  no 
conspicuous  benefit  conferred  upon  the  community  through  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  school.  The  modern  school  system  is  dynamic  to 
the  core,  and  the  superintendent  not  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  care- 
fully and  continuously  revising  and  enlarging  his  point  of  view  is 
doomed  to  failure. 

Among  the  many  business  and  professional  duties  that  appertain 
to  the  office  of  superintendent,  not  the  least  important  is  his  function  as 
a  supervisor.  From  the  standpoint  of  growth  and  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  teaching  force,  this  duty  is  paramount.  He  must  be  one 
who  can  discern  and  appreciate  the  higher  elements  of  teaching  power. 
Not  only  must  he  be  a  man  of  general  intelligence,  but  he  must  have 
studied  the  profession  of  teaching.  He  must  determine  whether  or 
not  the  candidate  for  teaching  possesses  qualities  which,  though  not 
nominated  in  the  certificate,  are  essential  to  his  success.  The  superin- 
tendent must  sustain  and  encourage  his  teachers.  The  isolation  of  the 
teacher  places  her  in  peculiar  need  of  such  encouragement.  Working 
alone  as  she  does,  seldom  meeting  her  fellow  teachers,  she  often  sinks 
under  a  weight  of  sheer  loneliness,  and  fails  to  do  her  best  simply 
because  there  is  no  one  to  appreciate  the  best  when  it  is  done.  The 
weakest  teacher,  strengthened  by  assurances  of  fellowship,  goes  to  her 
work  sustained  by  the  strength  of  all  her  co-workers.  The  superin- 
tendent, therefore,  must  be  the  link  which  connects  these  isolated 
teachers  with  the  electric  current  of  the  entire  county. 

It  is  an  aphorism  that,  "As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school."  It  is 
coming  more  and  more  to  be  recognized  that  as  is  the  superintendent, 
so  is  the  teaching  force.  Witness  the  increasing  number  of  superin- 
tendents who  have  advanced  professional   training,   or   are  availing 
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themselves  of  every  means  of  acquiring  this  training.  "As  the  super- 
intendent is,  the  professional  strength  of  his  teaching  force  will  be. 
Their  efficiency  is  largely  the  product  of  his  scholarly  criticism  and 
professional  training  in  the  association,  institute,  and  classroom.  The 
progressive  superintendent,  like  the  Normal  School,  the  "child  of  the 
reformers,"  must  "make  new  paths,  defend  new  truths,  and,  in  doing 
this,  face  the  opposition  of  conservatives." 

The  greatest  obstacle  the  superintendent  meets  in  his  attempts  at 
progress  is  offered  by  those  parents  and  citizens  who  are  satisfied  with 
the  old,  and  do  not  want  him,  as  Dr.  Gilbert  says,  "to  be  continually 
bringing  new  things  into  the  schools."  (The  School  and  Its  Life,  p. 
186.)  But,  if  the  superintendent  recognizes  that  "Education  is  the 
whole  of  life,"  and  if  he  regards  "all  education  as  his  field,"  he  will,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  social  functions,  bring  to  his  aid  all  the  forces  in  the 
community  that  make  for  progress. 

Community  Apathy 

In  my  visits,  many  instances  were  found  of  a  woeful  apathy  on  the 
part  of  the  community  in  regard  to  its  schools.  In  one  county  the  as- 
sistant teacher  in  a  certain  graded  school  is  the  daughter  of  a  school 
official.  He  had  gone  to  the  city,  leaving  his  sister-in-law  to  run  his 
store,  and  had  directed  that  his  own  daughter  remain  away  from  school 
in  order  to  assist  in  the  store.  She  was  absent  from  school  for  two 
days.  When  the  people  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  public 
school  system  of  the  county  feel  their  own  private  affairs  are  more 
important  than  the  welfare  of  40  children,  what  can  be  expected  of  the 
average  father,  who  may  feel  that  the  gathering  of  his  crop,  or  the 
planting  of  a  new  one,  depends  upon  the  services  of  his  own  boys  and 
girls?  Surely  there  is  much  wisdom  in  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
that  State  and  county  officials  "shall  attempt  in  every  way  to  awaken 
public  interest  and  to  improve  educational  conditions." 

At  the  time  of  one  of  my  visits,  the  public  schools  of  a  county  had 
been  in  session  three  months,  and  none  of  the  schools  seen  by  me  that 
day  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  "officially"  visited  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent. Nor  did  the  superintendent  know  that  several  of  his  schools 
were  using  slates,  stating  as  his  belief  that  there  remained  not  a  slate 
in  the  county. 

In  another  county  the  superintendent  explained  that  in  rural  sections 
the  people  will  do  nothing  free  for  the  schools  and  tend  to  charge 
exorbitant  prices  for  fuel  and  for  work,  if  the  material  or  work  is 
known  to  be  for  the  county.     A  man  who  wanted  $8.00  for  the  hire  of 
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a  team  and  consented  to  accept  $6.00,  said,  when  the  bill  was  paid,  "I 
would  have  charged  you  fellows  $12.00  if  I  had  known  it  was  for  the 
schools."  Again,  to  report  one  of  several  similar  instances :  A  certain 
community  was  apparently  satisfied  with  the  work  of  a  teacher  who 
was  in  her  first  year  of  service,  though  she  was  found  to  be  a  slave  to 
the  textbook,  yet  did  not  know  the  contents  of  the  books  she  was  trying 
to  teach.  She  was  unskillful  and  lazy,  permitted  continual  disorder  in 
her  school,  making  no  provision  for  seat  work,  and  was  altogether 
incompetent.  It  ought  to  need  no  argument  to  show  that  a  cheap 
teacher  is  dear,  because  of  the  time  she  loses. 

In  one  of  the  richest  counties  of  the  State  two  overflow  classes  of 
a  large  graded  school  at  the  county  seat  are  taken  care  of  in  an  aban- 
doned storeroom,  which  is  made  into  two  classrooms  by  means  of  a 
single  thickness  of  wood,  extending  only  two-thirds  of  the  way  to  the 
ceiling.  The  lighting  is  entirely  inadequate,  there  is  no  provision  for 
ventilation,  and  the  heating  is  insufficient.  Such  are  a  few  of  many 
deplorable  conditions  observed,  physical  and  professional,  needing  only 
an  aroused  public  consciousness  for  their  eradication. 

Supervision  of  Country  Schools 

The  greatest  of  all  duties  that  are  the  county  superintendent's,  the 
one  duty  to  which  all  others  are  secondary,  is  the  supervision  of  the 
country  schools, — either  directly,  as  a  few  superintendents  are  trying 
to  do  now,  or  through  the  supervisor,  which  is  the  better  way.  The 
city  and  village  schools  often  have  as  principals  of  the  graded  schools 
men  and  women  who,  under  the  superintendent's  direction,  are  capable 
of  doing  good  work  in  the  way  of  supervision  in  their  own  schools.  It 
it  a  wise  provision  of  a  by-law  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  that 
"where  only  one  supervisor  of  the  elementary  schools  is  employed  in 
any  county,  such  supervisor  should  be  assigned  to  the  one-teacher  rural 
schools."  It  has  been  the  effort  of  the  State  Supervisor  to  bring  about 
such  a  division  of  duties  between  the  superintendent  and  the  supervisor 
as  will  allow  the  supervisor  to  devote  her  entire  attention  to  the  one 
and  two-teacher  school.  The  supervisory  officials  must  keep  their 
hearts  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  country  schools.  For  the  good  of 
these  schools  the  supervisors  must  utilize  all  the  educational  forces  of 
the  county.  The  little  red  schoolhouse  must  be  the  center  of  the  con- 
flict. Every  effort  must  be  made  to  enlist  the  people  on  the  farms  in 
the  work  of  the  schools,  to  interest  the  patrons  in  giving  their  children 
a  better  education,  and  to  get  the  community  thoroughly  in  harmony 
with  the  aims  of  the  schools.     Every  opportunity  to  attend  meetings  in 
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the  country  should  be  accepted  by  the  supervisors,  since  there  they  will 
have  a  chance  to  give  encouragement  to  educational  work  by  their 
presence  and  by  their  words.  By  commencement  exercises  in  the 
country,  box  and  tie  socials,  basket  suppers,  and  school  entertainments, 
more  enthusiasm  can  be  aroused  and  more  people  can  be  made  heartily 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  schools  than  by  anything  else.  Through- 
out the  State  such  activities  have  been  carried  on  more  generally  during 
the  past  year  than  ever  before.  The  State  Supervisor  himself  has 
accepted  numerous  engagements  to  attend  afternoon  and  evening  meet- 
ings of  school  patrons,  as  well  as  granges  and  clubs  where  discussions 
of  the  needs  of  the  rural  schools  were  given  a  prominent  place  on  the 
program. 

The  rural  school  is  the  school  of  the  people.  From  it,  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  must  come  a  majority  of  those  who  will  pursue  a  scholas- 
tic career  in  our  colleges  and  institutions  of  higher  learning;  and  from 
it  will  come  also  most  of  those  who  are  destined  by  native  force  of 
character  to  create  the  great  fortunes,  and  to  wield  the  potential  in- 
fluence of  the  next  generation.  If  this  be  not  true,  then  history  does 
not  repeat  itself.  Some  one  has  said,  "The  history  of  the  world  has 
been  made  by  men  reared  in  the  country  and  schooled  in  country 
schools." 

The  improvement  of  the  rural  school  is  a  question  of  the  greatest 
importance.  "No  more  pressing  problem  confronts  American  educa- 
tion than  to  provide  some  effective  means  of  supervising  the  rural 
schools."     (Bagley,  Classroom  Management.) 

It  is  conceded  by  all  students  of  education  that  the  conditions  in  the 
country  schools  are  not  today  what  they  should  be  for  the  proper  prepa- 
ration of  country  boys  and  girls  for  American  citizenship.  We  are 
confronted  in  Maryland,  as  elsewhere,  by  the  task  of  developing  more 
efficient  schools  for  country  boys  and  girls,  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  country  people,  and  better  adapted  to  their  life  and  environment ; 
schools  that  shall  be  more  closely  related  to  country  life,  and  shall  pro- 
vide for  country  boys  and  girls  such  instruction  and  training  as  will 
prepare  them  to  make  the  most  out  of  country  things; — soil,  plant,  and 
animal — and  to  get  out  of  country  environment  the  most  of  efficiency, 
and  health,  and  strength  of  character,  and  beauty,  and  joy,  and  comfort, 
and  contentment.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  most  of  our  supervisors 
are  keenly  alive  to  the  needs  of  the  country  schools,  and  are  laboring  to 
make  them  intellectual,  social,  literary,  moral,  agricultural,  and  indus- 
trial institutions — in  a  word,  cultural  and  vocational  centers  for  country 
communities. 
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Character  of  Supervision 

The  supervisors  generally  and  the  more  professionally  qualified  of 
the  county  superintendents  are  no  longer  content  to  limit  their  work 
to  mere  inspection.  It  has  been  held  by  some  authorities  that  the 
character  of  the  inspection  will  go  far  to  determine  the  character  of 
the  school,  and  that  a  rigid  inspection  of  the  country  schools  is  an 
indispensable  condition  to  any  great  improvement.  The  trouble  with 
this  view  is  that  it  stops  short  of  the  true  function  of  the  supervisor. 
The  whole  purpose  of  supervision  work  is  so  to  deal  with  the  situation 
which  the  supervisor  finds  as  to  get  the  maximum  results  in  the  way  of 
improvement.  To  criticise,  to  inspect,  is  not  the  aim.  Inspection  is 
not  only  not  supervision,  but  may  interfere  with  it.  The  main  purpose 
is  to  get  the  teacher  beyond  where  she  is ;  not  primarily  to  get  rid  of 
her,  but  to  find  out  where  her  strength  is  and  to  build  it  up.  While 
doing  the  true  work  of  the  supervisor,  the  superintendent  and  the 
supervisor  can  do  their  inspecting  incidentally,  but  it  should  not  be 
made  prominent. 

The  prime  objects  the  superintendent  should  consider  in  visiting  are, 
first,  to  observe  the  "management  and  instruction,  and  give  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  the  same"  (Maryland  School  Law)  ;  and 
second,  to  advise,  counsel,  and  assist.  But  there  are  also  some  other 
important  things  to  observe.  The  first  of  these  is  to  find  out  what  the 
pupils  know.  This  is  a  test  of  the  past  work  of  the  teacher  or  teachers, 
and  is  shown  by  the  general  manner  of  the  pupils  in  their  recitation-. 
the  promptness  with  which  the  pupils  reply,  the  amount  of  information 
they  have,  the  degree  of  skill  they  manifest,  or  the  power  of  original 
thinking  they  have  developed.  This  is  found  out  by  observation  of  the 
recitation  work,  sometimes  by  the  superintendent  himself  taking  a  class. 
or  by  looking  over  examination  papers  which  are  kept  on  file. 

A  second  important  duty  is  the  inspection  of  the  physical  condition 
of  the  grounds  and  building.  He  should  note  the  conditions  and,  if 
any  of  them  are  unsanitary,  take  steps  to  bring  about  a  change  at  once. 
He  should  note  the  lighting,  seating,  ventilation,  and  temperature  of 
the  room,  and,  if  any  of  these  essentials  to  the  physical  comfort  are 
poor,  do  all  within  his  power  to  correct  them.  The  school  environment 
is  a  factor  that  conditions  the  teaching  process,  and  must  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  work  that  the  teacher  is  trying  to  do. 

The  State  Supervisor  gave  careful  study  during  the  past  year  to 
the  conditions  under  which  teachers  work.  It  was  felt  that  country 
children  are  entitled  to  the  right  kind  of  country  school,  taught  by  a 
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teacher  who  is  in  sympathy  with  all  that  is  richest  and  best  in  country 
life,  and  that  only  in  this  way  will  these  children  acquire  the  finer  ideals 
and  form,  eventually,  a  race  of  people  who  will  choose  to  remain  in  the 
country,  and  who  will  find  pleasure  and  profit  in  doing  so.  The  diffi- 
culty was  in  arriving  at  the  definition  of  the  right  kind  of  school. 

The  box-car,  or  the  shoe-box  type  of  one-room  school  prevails  io 
Maryland,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Most  of  these  schools  were 
built  before  definite  standards  for  schoolhouse  construction  were 
deemed  necessary.  The  buildings  were  designed  generally  by  a  local 
carpenter  and  patterned  after  the  country  church,  in  close  proximity  to 
which  it  is  often  located.  The  controlling  motive  in  the  design  seems 
to  have  been  economy  of  cost,  and  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  pro- 
viding proper  facilities  for  carrying  on  approved  school  work.  It  is 
encouraging  to  note  that  there  is  a  growth  of  public  sentiment  in  this 
regard.  This  growth  is  hastened  by  a  provision  of  the  school  law  re- 
quiring the  approval  of  schoolhouse  plans  by  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Schools.  One  county  in  particular,  where  some  of  the  poorest 
country  schools  in  the  State  may  be  found,  has  recently  adopted  plans 
for  the  most  modern  and  improved  type  of  rural  school  building.  Com- 
modious and  sightly  schoolhouses  are  community  assets.  Their  scien- 
tific construction,  convenient  arrangement,  and  sanitary  appointment 
make  for  good  health  and  greater  efficiency.  Their  artistic  adornment 
teaches  silent  but  powerful  daily  lessons  in  right  living,  while  spacious 
and  beautiful  grounds  add  to  the  joys  and  multiply  the  opportunities 
of  childhood.  Money  spent  for  these  things  is,  therefore,  not  an 
expense,  but  an  investment.  Hitherto  the  motto  seems  to  have  been : 
Spend  as  little  as  possible  for  the  country  school ;  whereas  the  slogan 
might  well  be :  The  best  is  none  too  good  for  the  country  child. 

I  would  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  toward  standardizing  rural 
schools,  and  that  to  this  end  a  pamphlet  be  issued  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  setting  forth  the  minimum  requirements  for  a  standard 
school.  The  Department  should  also  issue  a  booklet  on  schoolhouse 
architecture,  giving  plans  and  specifications  for  the  various  types  of 
school  buildings  that  will  be  approved.  When  these  standards  are  set 
up,  it  is  believed  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  securing  the  cooperation 
of  county  boards  of  education  in  meeting  the  requirements. 

Materials  of  Instruction 

Another  index  of  a  good  school  is  the  materials  of  instruction  with 
which  it  is  provided.  I  regret  to  report  that  "no  maps,  no  globe,  no 
musical  instrument,  no  pictures"  occur  with  discouraging  frequency  in 
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my  records  of  visits.  It  was  my  constant  effort  to  stimulate  and  en- 
courage the  feeling,  on  the  part  of  school  officials  and  teachers,  that 
efficient  school  instruction  is  impossible  without  a  certain  modicum  of 
equipment  with  which  the  teacher  may  work.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  many  schools  were  found  to  have  all  the  facili- 
ties for  good  work.  In  a  single  schoolroom,  which  itself  exhibits  most 
of  the  earmarks  of  the  best  type  of  building,  were  found  adjustable 
single  desks,  green  slate-boards,  a  bookcase,  an  oil  stove  for  domestic 
science  instruction,  a  globe,  a  Maryland  map,  and  a  victrola.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  some  unfavorable  conditions  at  the  same  school  must 
be  named :  an  unjacketed  stove,  no  pictures  on  the  wall,  and  no  books 
for  the  bookcase.  This  instance  is  typical  of  the  equipment  in  many 
schools,  which  exhibit  some  of  the  best  facilities  for  instruction  along 
with  an  entire  lack  of  some  that  would  seem  to  be  indispensable.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  various  supervisors  are  laboring  constantly  to 
correct,  in  the  schools  under  their  supervision,  any  deficiencies  in 
equipment. 

Need  for  Supervision 

It  would  seem  that  no  argument  would  be  needed  to  show  the 
necessity  for  expert  supervision  of  the  rural  school ;  yet,  in  many  sec- 
tions, there  prevails  a  feeling  that  the  teachers  do  not  need  such  help, 
or  that,  if  they  do,  the  county  superintendent  alone  is  entirely  competent 
to  give  it.  I  should  like  to  take  these  conscientious  objectors  with  me 
on  a  trip  to  the  rural  schools  of  any  county  in  the  State,  and  have  my 
companions  study  with  me  the  conditions  under  which  country  boys 
and  girls  are  obliged  to  work,  and  the  kind  of  teaching  with  which 
hundreds  of  them  are  inflicted.  Such  a  study  would  undoubtedly  make 
a  convert  of  the  ultra-conservative  and  of  the  most  consistent  tight- 
wad tax-payer.  A  few  instances,  chosen  from  one  or  two  fields  of 
instruction,  noticed  in  schools  in  widely  separated  sections  of  the  State, 
will  suffice.  One  schoolroom  visited  is  entirely  surrounded  by  a  grove 
of  trees.  It  has  five  windows  on  two  sides,  and  is  very  dark  even  when 
the  sun  shines.  It  was  raining ;  the  teacher  had  the  class  read  with  the 
curtain  all  the  way  down,  the  class  standing  six  feet  from  the  window. 
She  was  untrained  and  inexperienced,  but  was  amenable  to  suggestions 
and  anxious  to  learn.  To  deny  her  the  opportunity  for  growth  that 
comes  from  expert  supervision  is  unfair,  both  to  her  and  to  the  entire 
community.  This  county  is  blessed  with  one  of  the  best  supervisors 
in  the  State,  who  is  keenly  sensitive  to  such  conditions  as  above  de- 
scribed, and  is  taking  the  proper  steps  to  remedy  them. 
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In  another  room,  eleven  children  were  found  in  the  "primer  class." 
The  teacher  conducted  during  our  visit  eleven  different  recitations  in 
reading  in  this  class.  Beginning  reading  is  taught  by  the  teacher's 
pointing  to  one  letter  and  calling  it  and  having  the  child  repeat  the 
letter  after  her.  Primers  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  children  the 
first  day  of  school,  and  each  child  is  allowed  to  go  on  as  fast  as  he  can. 
The  teacher  claims  good  results  with  this  system  and  sees  no  reason 
for  changing  it.  She  has  been  ten  years  in  the  same  room,  and  during 
this  time  not  a  picture  has  been  provided  for  the  school.  Slates  are 
used  by  the  children.  In  number  work  beginners  are  taught  first  to 
count  to  100,  then  to  make  figures  and  learn  all  the  multiplication  tables 
up  to  12.  The  beginners  are  taught  number  from  9  :15  to  10  o'clock, 
and  arithmetic  work  occupies  all  the  morning. 

In  another  school  of  the  same  county,  the  assignment  in  spelling 
was  twenty  words  from  the  prescribed  spelling  book.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  teach  the  lesson.  Every  word  was  pronounced  by  one  of  the 
children,  many  mistakes  being  made.  The  class  was  called  on  to  cor- 
rect mistakes  in  pronunciation.  The  concluding  direction  of  the  teacher 
was,  "Write  ten  sentences  of  words  you  don't  understand ;  look  them  up 
in  the  dictionary."  The  county  board  of  education  declines  to  employ 
a  supervisor  in  this  county. 

In  another  county,  also  without  a  supervisor,  a  school  was  visited 
where  the  teacher's  program  called  for  spelling  first  in  the  morning; 
because,  as  the  teacher  says,  it  was  "too  cold  in  the  room  to  work  arith- 
metic first."  If  a  child  misses  three  words  in  spelling  he  "stays  in" 
and  writes  each  misspelled  word  ten  times.  In  the  assignment  some 
little  attempt  was  made  to  call  attention  to  the  points  of  difficulty  as  to 
silent  letters  and  pronunciation. 

In  a  county  where  there  is  a  good  supervisor,  with,  however,  entirely 
too  many  schools  under  her  charge,  a  teacher  visited  was  conducting  a 
second  grade  spelling  lesson.  A  lesson  had  been  assigned  in  a  text- 
book, and  the  children  were  reciting  orally;  they  made  so  many  mis- 
takes that  they  were  told  to  study  the  lesson  over  again.  In  the  after- 
noon they  wrote  the  words  and  exchanged  papers  while  the  teacher 
spelled  the  words  correctly,  the  children  making  many  errors.  The 
pupils  making  more  than  two  mistakes  were  required  to  see  the  teacher 
after  recess.  The  assignment  was  "eleven  words  on  page  21"  of  the 
spelling  book.  The  teacher  pronounced  the  words  and  used  the  sen- 
tences in  the  book  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  words.  There  was 
no  teaching  of  the  spelling.  That  was  left  for  the  child  to  get  as  best 
he  could. 
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In  another  county,  the  superintendent  of  which  was  the  only  super- 
visor, two  spelling-  lessons  were  noted — one  oral,  the  other  written. 
The  assignment  in  one  case  was,  "Take  the  next  lesson,"  nothing  more. 
In  the  written  recitation  the  children  wrote  the  words  from  the  teacher's 
dictation,  then  stood  in  line  while  the  teacher  spelled  the  words,  then 
"cut  up"  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  made  by  each  child. 

In  still  another  county,  where  a  good  supervisor  had  recently  been 
employed,  the  spelling  lesson  consisted  of  definitions  given  by  the 
teacher,  in  which,  be  it  said,  she  made  many  errors.  Sixteen  words 
were  assigned  for  the  next  day ;  no  effort  was  made  to  teach  them,  and 
the  children  were  told  to  find  the  definitions.  The  only  available  ref- 
erence was  found  to  be  two  small  dictionaries. 

Many  instances  were  discovered  where  penmanship  was  not  really 
taught,  practically  no  attention  being  paid  to  the  child's  position,  the 
form  of  letters,  movement  exercises,  and  the  following  of  a  good  copy. 
Another  teacher  scheduled  her  writing  lessons  the  first  thing  in  the 
afternoon  and  used  the  copy  books  only.  She  holds  a  diploma  in 
Palmer  penmanship,  but  she  says  she  has  only  five  minutes  for  writing 
and  cannot  use  the  Palmer  method. 

In  this  county  no  attempt  has  been  made  anywhere  to  group  the 
classes  of  the  one-teacher  school.  Supervision  depends  entirely  upon 
the  superintendent. 

Instances  might  be  multiplied  of  inexpert  teaching  by  untrained, 
inexperienced  teachers  in  all  of  the  common  school  branches ;  and  yet 
these  teachers  are  earnest,  honest,  and  conscientious.  Many  of  them 
recognize  their  inefficiency  and  welcome  all  the  help  the  supervisor  can 
give  them.     When  they  ask  for  bread,  shall  we  give  them  a  stone  ? 

Principles  of  Supervision 

Another  objective  which  I  set  up  on  assuming  the  duties  of  this 
position  was  to  visit  as  many  schools  as  possible  in  company  with  super- 
visors or  superintendents,  note  conditions  of  school  property,  observe 
the  teacher  at  work  in  the  classroom  and  the  supervisor's  manner  of 
working  with  the  teacher,  and  advise  with  the  supervisor  about  ways 
and  means  of  improving  classroom  instruction.  Efforts  were  made,  in 
conferences  with  supervisors,  to  agree  on  principles  of  supervision  and 
on  proper  modes  of  procedure  to  meet  the  conditions  found.  Whether 
the  visiting  supervisor  took  charge  of  the  class  depended  on  circum- 
stances. As  a  general  rule,  if  the  supervisor  does  this,  she  has  no 
opportunity  to  observe  the  work  of  the  teacher;  and  some  teachers  are 
wise  enough  to  get  the  supervisor  to  take  the  class,  in  order  that  their 
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own  inefficiency  may  not  be  displayed.  This  objection,  however,  does 
not  always  hold.  Often,  by  taking  the  class,  the  supervisor  can  best 
show  the  teacher  how  a  certain  work  should  be  done.  It  is  here  that 
one  important  means  of  supervision  may  be  exercised.  For  most 
teachers  teaching  is  an  art.  They  gain  control  mostly  by  imitation,  and 
for  this  reason  imitation  is  justified.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  get  the 
teacher  to  apprehend  the  significance  of  the  theory  one  wishes  to  pro- 
pound, except  through  its  exemplification  in  practice.  There  is  needed 
more  than  a  belief  in  its  reasonableness.  Teaching  is  not  wholly  an 
intellectual  process,  an  intellectual  response,  or  assent  to  the  method 
you  propose,  nor  simply  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  method. 
Teaching  is  a  matter  of  personality,  habituation,  on  the  basis  of  imita- 
tion, to  a  certain  thing.  Hence,  on  occasion,  the  necessity  of  a  demon- 
stration lesson.  It  should,  however,  be  used  sparingly  during  the  school 
visits.  The  function  of  the  demonstration  lesson  as  part  of  teachers' 
meetings  will  be  discussed  later. 

No  teacher  should  be  criticised  in  the  presence  of  her  class.  Should 
unsatisfactory  work  be  noted,  the  defects  should  be  pointed  out  at  a 
private  conference.  The  attitude  of  the  supervisor  should  not  be  that 
of  a  critic,  but  of  a  friend  who  is  seeking  to  extend  a  helping  hand. 
Kindly,  but  plainly  and  firmly,  the  wrong  method,  the  weak  discipline, 
the  lack  of  equipment,  the  failure  to  grasp  the  essentials  of  a  subject,  the 
want  of  sympathy,  the  defect,  whatever  it  is,  should  be  pointed  out. 
And  the  criticisms  should  be  constructive  rather  than  destructive.  If 
one  tears  down  he  should  be  sure  to  erect  something  upon  the  ruins, 
suggest  a  remedy,  and  assist  the  teacher  in  applying  it. 

The  supervisor  visiting  the  schoolroom  should  share  responsibilities 
yet  develop  sympathies,  measure  successes,  check  failures,  and  always 
eulogize  the  best  things  found,  criticising  as  seldom  as  possible.  One 
matter  continually  misunderstood  is  that  the  rural  school  with  its  seven 
grades  is  at  least  seven  times  as  complex  and  hard  to  classify  as  a  room 
in  the  city  schools,  and  the  classification  must  be  made  by  the  inex- 
perienced, poorly  paid,  and  over-worked  teacher.  What  must  be  the 
result,  unless  a  broad-minded,  sympathetic  supervisor  is  ever  near  with 
a  workable  plan  and  kindly  suggestion  ? 

In  addition  to  destructive-constructive  criticisms,  two  other  types 
that  always  should  be  employed  whenever  possible  are  appreciative  and 
suggestive  criticisms.  Every  teacher  has  some  good  points.  There  is 
an  element  of  success  in  her  work  somewhere,  unless  she  be  of  a  hope- 
less type  for  whom  the  best  thing  would  be  kindly,  gently,  and  lovingly 
to  lay  her  on  the  shelf.     It  is  the  business  of  the  supervisor  to  discover 
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this  element  of  strength,  and  exercise  it  as  the  point  of  departure  in 
new  excursions  in  the  search  of  the  Promised  Land.  He  should  find 
the  respect  in  which  she  is  succeeding,  and  show  how  to  apply  this 
method  to  the  line  in  which  she  is  failing.  Genuinely  appreciative 
criticism  will  always  get  at  foundation  principles.  It  will  tell  why 
work  is  good,  why  it  is  good  in  a  certain  field,  and  how  such  work  may 
be  applied  in  another  field. 

There  is  a  group  of  teachers  in  every  system  on  whom  the  super- 
visor can  always  rely  to  help  others.  She  can  always  find  some  teachers 
who  are  strong  in  a  certain  line,  who  can  be  used  in  group  meetings, 
and  to  whose  schools  weak  teachers  can  be  sent  to  see  good  teaching  in 
progress.  These  teachers  have  a  strong  professional  spirit.  They  are 
progressive,  and  readily  and  cheerfully  respond  to  all  suggestions  of  the 
supervisor  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  classroom  work.  There 
is  another  group  who  believe  in  the  thing  as  it  was,  who  hark  back  to 
the  golden  age  of  the  "good  old  times."  Such  teachers  should  not  have 
their  methods  condemned  by  wholesale.  They  are  apt  to  say  that  the 
supervisor  does  not  know  what  she  is  asking  them  to  do.  The  old 
ways  were  not  wholly  bad.  Having  found  the  good  in  them  and  having 
gained  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  teacher,  the  supervisor  may 
show  the  weaknesses  therein  with  some  promise  of  success. 

Suggestive  criticism  is  like  appreciative  criticism,  but  goes  beyond 
it.  The  thing  most  worth  while  is  to  get  hold  of  our  men  or  women 
and  persuade  them  that  they  have  not  done  all  of  which  they  are  capable. 
We  take  too  little  account  not  only  of  a  good  type  of  work,  but  also  of 
the  possibility  of  improving  the  process,  or  even  of  performing  the  work 
in  a  way  which  the  experience  of  others  indicates  may  prove  more 
satisfactory.  Don't  stop  at  the  point  where  everything  is  felt  to  be  all 
right. 

The  visits  of  the  supervisor  should  not  be  dreaded.  He  must  win 
the  respect  and  love  of  the  pupils  by  his  interest  in  the  whole  body  and 
in  individuals ;  in  their  lessons  and  their  sports ;  in  their  school  and 
home  life;  in  their  troubles  and  their  triumphs;  in  their  aspirations  and 
their  life  purposes ;  in  their  moral  and  spiritual,  as  well  as  their  physical 
and  intellectual  development ;  and  by  his  honesty,  his  fairness,  his  jus- 
tice, his  sympathy,  he  will  win  the  admiration  of  the  young  and  inspire 
them  to  emulate  his  example.  A  supervisory  officer  who  possesses 
these  characteristics  and  this  spirit  can  do  untold  good  in  the  com- 
munity, and  his  influence,  like  that  of  Arnold  of  Rugby,  will  be  an 
inspiration  to  noble  living  and  to  righteousness.  His  hold  on  the 
teachers  through  their  ever-increasing  respect  for  him  and  their  abound- 
ing confidence  in  him  is  thus  immeasurably  strengthened. 
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Professional  Improvement 

How  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  force  is  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  that  superintendents  have  to  meet.  It  can  not  be 
done  by  cynical  criticism.  It  must  be  done  by  stimulating  the  highest 
powers.  There  must  be  developed  a  professional  comradeship,  and 
this  comradeship  will  grow  eventually  into  a  feeling  of  perfect  confi- 
dence and  sympathy  until,  when  superintendent  and  teacher  meet  to 
talk  over  the  experiences  of  the  school  days,  there  will  be  absolute 
freedom.  There  must  be  all  the  time  developing  in  the  mind  of  each 
teacher  a  growing  ideal  as  to  what  efficiency  consists  in,  and  all  else 
must  be  subordinate  to  a  desire  for  growth.  The  fundamental  truth  in 
school  administration  is  that  growth  of  the  pupil  can  not  go  on  apart 
from  the  growth  of  the  teacher.  Fortunate  is  the  teacher  when  she 
feels  a  sense  of  growth,  and  experiences  one  of  the  greatest  rewards  that 
a  teacher  can  have,  namely,  a  realization  that  all  the  agencies  are  work- 
ing in  harmony  toward  increasing  the  efficiency  of  all. 

The  whole  theory  of  improving  the  teacher  is  based  on  our  ability  to 
get  spiritual  stimulus  and  professional  help  out  of  the  ordinary  occur- 
rences of  everyday  life.  If  there  is  to  be  improvement,  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  superintendent  to  project  and  assist  in  executing  the  theory 
of  the  improvement. 

The  very  first  thing  that  the  superintendent  must  do  in  this  connec- 
tion is  to  lead  the  teacher  himself  or  herself  to  desire  to  be  a  better 
teacher.  All  those  external  or  outside  inducements,  such  as  the  offer 
of  promotion,  an  increase  of  salary,  a  choice  of  positions,  are  each 
and  all  legitimate  in  their  places.  But  none  of  them  can  take  the  place 
of  the  desire  to  increase  one's  efficiency.  It  is  just  as  necessary  to 
teach  the  teacher  to  idealize  her  work  as  it  is  to  ask  her  to  realize  the 
ideals  of  teaching.  A  normal  school  principal  says,  "The  greatest 
power  that  culture  gives  to  a  human  being  is  the  power  to  look  an 
imperfect  thing  in  the  face,  and  see  with  the  mind's  eye  the  perfect 
thing  that  should  be  in  its  place.  Soon  the  interests  of  the  teacher  will 
center  in  the  possibly  perfect  thing." 

Not  only  must  the  teacher's  initial  preparation  be  the  best  that  the 
State  can  provide,  but  there  must  be  continual  growth  in  efficiency,  in 
professional  zeal,  and  in  student-like  habits.  The  normal  and  the  col- 
lege graduates  are  too  often  content  to  rest  upon  the  laurels  already 
won.  No  such  teacher  should  receive  a  first-class  rating,  or  be  recom- 
mended for  promotion,  until  she  has  given  some  evidence  of  ability  by 
at  least  one  year's  work  in  the  Reading  Circle,  by  attendance  upon 
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summer  schools,  or  by  conspicuous  skill  in  leadership  in  the  group  in 
which  she  is  working. 

The  public  exacts  equipment  and  character  and  devotion  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  And  the  public  should  remember  that  one  can  give  his 
best  service  only  when  free  from  worry.  A  teacher  can  not  live  on 
faith  alone,  nor  can  ideals  supply  the  necessaries  of  life.  If  education 
demands  that  men  and  women  of  the  world  make  a  life-work  of  teach- 
ing, more  consideration  must  be  given  to  proper  remuneration  for 
service ;  otherwise,  the  best  minds  will  not  seek  for  such  employment, 
and  education  will  realize  tremendous  loss. 

I  am  very  glad  to  report  that  superintendents  and  supervisors  of 
this  State  quite  generally  realize  the  necessity  for  the  professional 
growth  of  teachers  in  the  ways  indicated,  through  teachers'  institutes, 
county  association  meetings,  Reading  Circle  clubs,  university  extension 
courses,  and  approved  summer  schools.  Splendid  growth  has  been 
made  by  the  teaching  corps  of  the  State  along  professional  lines. 
During  the  past  year  university  extension  courses  for  elementary  and 
high  school  teachers  were  conducted  at  Salisbury,  and  such  work  was 
done  by  the  thirty  teachers  in  attendance  as  to  win  for  them  renewal  of 
their  certificates.  Similar  courses  are  planned  for  the  coming  year  for 
the  teachers  of  Cecil  county. 

During  the  past  summer  nearly  a  thousand  teachers  of  Maryland 
were  in  attendance  upon  summer  schools,  the  majority  being  enrolled 
at  the  three  schools  conducted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  at 
Towson,  Frostburg,  and  Ocean  City.  This  has  resulted  in  practically 
the  abandonment  of  the  county  institute,  a  fact  which,  in  itself,  means 
a  direct  step  forward  in  the  professional  uplifting  of  the  teachers. 
Many  of  the  supervisors  are  to  be  commended  for  having  the  teachers 
who  have  attended  summer  schools  make  reports  at  group  conferences 
of  the  good  things  they  gained  at  the  summer  schools  and  thus  stimulate 
the  rest  of  the  teachers. 

The  work  of  the  Maryland  State  Reading  Circle  has  languished 
somewhat  during  the  past  year,  largely  because  of  the  many  war  activi- 
ties undertaken  by  the  public  schools,  and  of  the  disastrously  large 
number  of  changes  in  the  teaching  corps  throughout  the  entire  State ; 
but  I  am  pleased  to  note  a  recurring  interest  on  the  part  of  supervisors 
and  teachers  in  this  phase  of  professional  improvement,  and  I  bespeak 
for  the  Reading  Circle  courses  increased  interest  during  the  coming 
year. 
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Circular  Letters 

In  order  that  the  work  of  supervision  may  be  done  thoroughly,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  superintendent  to  keep  in  constant  touch  with 
his  teachers  by  teachers'  meetings  and  by  circulars.  These  printed 
circulars  will  cost  the  county  but  little,  and  will  bring  valuable  returns. 
The  teacher  who  is  out  in  some  obscure  country  school,  with  no  one  to 
encourage  her,  and  with  surroundings  not  calculated  to  fill  her  with 
inspiration,  may  be  very  much  delighted  to  receive  these  kindly  letters 
of  instruction  from  the  county  superintendent.  She  will  read  them 
over  again  and  again,  and  the  thought  will  come  unconsciously  to  her 
mind  that  she  is,  after  all,  a  part  of  the  school  system,  and  that  the 
county  superintendent  cares  for  her.  These  circulars  have  almost  the 
effect  of  a  personal  interview,  and  should  not  be  neglected.  Also, 
copies  should  be  sent  to  the  State  Superintendent,  so  that  he  and  visit- 
ing superintendents  may  know  how  each  superintendent  is  letting  his 
light  shine  in  his  own  county. 

I  arranged  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  that  supervisors  should  send 
to  this  office  copies  of  all  material  sent  out  by  them  for  the  use  of  their 
teachers.  Good  ideas  gleaned  from  these  papers  have  been  passed  on 
to  other  counties.  Following  are  copies  of  typical  circulars  that  were 
sent  out  by  supervisors.  It  is  hoped  that  these  plans  will  become  gen- 
eral. Although,  of  course,  circular  letters  constitute  not  the  best  means 
of  supervision,  they  afford,  nevertheless,  an  opportunity  that  should  not 
be  neglected. 

"Rockville,  Md.,  December  8,  1917. 
"My  Dear  Miss  : 

"Isn't  it  lovely  to  be  a  teacher  in  December,  and  especially  a  country  teacher : 
for  such  a  wonderful  opportunity  is  given  to  live  with  children,  those  qualities 
which  make  life  most  worth  living?  This  year  many  homes  will  be  saddened  by 
absent  members;  so  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  make  an  extra  effort  to  scatter 
Christmas  cheer  'over  there'  as  well  as  at  home.  I  envy  you  in  this  work,  and 
while  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  all  of  my  group 
during  the  month,  I  wish  for  you  the  greatest  joy  and  happiness  from  it.  If  I 
can  be  of  any  assistance,  please  don't  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 

"The  past  two  days  I've  been  tabulating  reports  for  September  and  October. 
They  disclose  some  encouraging  and  discouraging  facts.  It  was  interesting  to 
note  that  the  interest  of  teachers  in  community  activities  were  reflected  in  their 
general  work.  So  far,  one  of  our  group — Dawsonville — leads  the  county  in 
average  attendance  with  94  per  cent.,  with  13  out  of  18  pupils  present  every  day. 
Let  me  beg  you  to  go  out  into  your  community,  see  your  patrons,  and  urge  better 
attendance.    Give  your  work  a  Christmas  present — a  visit  to  every  home. 

"I  feel  sure  that  you  are  planning  some  Christmas  exercises,  and  I'm  glad 
(M  it.     Just  let  these  be  an  outgrowth  of  the  month's  work.     Don't  make  your 
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preparations  burdensome.  The  text  books,  teachers'  magazines  and  course  of 
study  are  filled  with  appropriate  material.  Take  as  a  slogan,  'Every  patron 
present  at  our  exercises.'  These  exercises  will  give  an  added  motive  to  the  chil- 
dren to  decorate  and  do  good  work. 

"Let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  to  you  and  each  pupil  that  my  second 
visit  was  enjoyed  more  than  my  first,  for  'you  all'  were  so  lovely  in  making  me 
feel  at  home;  then,  too,  it  gave  me  genuine  joy  to  note  the  improvement  which 
had  been  made  in  classroom  work  and  general  appearance.  A  Merry  Christmas 
and  Happy  New  Year  to  all ! 

"On  separate  sheet  you  will  find  some  December  suggestions,  which  I  trust 
will  be  helpful. 

"I  hope  you  had  a  restful  Thanksgiving,  and,  after  a  satisfactory  month's 
work,  will  enjoy  the  Christmas  holidays. 

"The  old  wish  sincerely  given :   'Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year  to  you 
and  each  pupil.' 

"Yours  very  truly, 

"Wil  Lou  Gray." 


"Office  Board  of  Education  of  Harford  County. 

"Bel  Air,  Md.,  October  3,  1917. 

"To  the  Primary  Teachers: 

"In  my  first  hurried  visits  to  many  schools,  the  following  very  vital  questions 
continually  arise.  I  am  placing  them  before  you,  in  order  that  we  may  think  them 
out  together.  As  you  will  notice,  some  of  these  questions  concern  certain  funda- 
mental principles,  while  others  deal  with  their  more  specific  application.  Those 
of  you  who  have  done  much  toward  their  solution,  can  perhaps  help  others  who 
are  eager  for  the  aid  you  can  give. 

"1.  'Are  your  pupils  glad  to  be  in  school?'  The  best  test  of  the  teacher  is  to 
be  found  in  the  atmosphere  of  her  classroom.  Whatever  your  methods  may  be, 
earnest,  busy,  and  happy  children  tell  of  success.  Such  attitude  can  only  be  found 
where  children  are  working  together  because  of  real  interest.  Remember,  these 
first  weeks  count  much. 

"2.  'Are  your  pupils  learning  how  to  study?'  The  power  to  think,  and  inde- 
pendently direct  work  is  far  more  important  than  any  number  of  facts  memo- 
rized. When  studying  alone,  can  your  pupils  select  the  important  thoughts  in  the 
lessons  assigned?  When  they  meet  a  difficulty,  can  they  reason  out  how  to  over- 
come it?    A  teacher's  real  work  is  found  in  developing  good  habits  of  study. 

"3.  'Do  you  carefully  plan  your  assignments?'  By  so  doing,  you  can  develop 
these  desirable  habits  of  study.  Do  your  children  go  to  each  study  lesson  with 
some  definite  question  as  an  aim?  In  the  recitation  period,  are  their  individual 
answers  valued  and  initiative  encouraged?  Let  us  avoid  'next  page.'  'next  lesson' 
assignments,  and  emphasize  the  value  of  the  thought  content. 

"4.  'How  are  the  very  small  children  spending  the  long  school  hours?'  They 
have  just  come  from  the  home  with  its  freedom  and  play.  Should  we  expect 
them  to  sit  quietly  and  wait,  or  try  to  study  from  books  The  muscles  in  those 
small  hands  have  not  yet  become  co-ordinated.  Should  we  expect  them  to  copy 
small  words  with  short,  hard  pencils  gripped  in  tiny,  cramped  fingers?  What  are 
you  doing  in  the  way  of  interesting  hand-work  and  free  activities? 
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"5.  'Are  the  children  enjoying  Nature?'  The  wild  flowers  and  trees  are 
beautiful.  Nature's  preparation  for  winter  is  at  its  best.  Harvest  time  is  full  of 
opportunities.  You  need  no  extra  period  because  nature  study  is  a  natural  center 
for  the  best  of  correlations.  Think  them  out  and  see  what  happens  to  language 
and  seat-work. 

"If  you  need  help  in  any  of  the  above-mentioned  points,  please  let  me  work 
with  you. 

"May  Barrett." 

Publicity 

Many  of  the  county  superintendents  recognize  the  necessity  of  in- 
forming the  people  about  the  various  phases  of  elementary  education, 
and  from  time  to  time  furnish  for  the  press  articles  on  public  school 
activities.  Local  newspapers  should  be  kept  informed  as  to  the  doings 
of  the  schools.  The  country  newspaper  will  always  be  glad  to  give 
space,  especially  if  the  copy  is  prepared  ready  for  use,  and  the  public 
interests  in  school  work  can  be  thus  kept  alive. 

Other  effective  means  of  publicity  are  the  school  rally  or  public 
parade,  athletic  and  intellectual  contests  of  school  children,  of  which 
quite  general  use  was  made  three  or  four  years  ago,  but  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a  public  athletic  meet,  were  held  in  but  few  counties  during 
the  past  year.  An  interesting  illustration  of  how  the  activities  of  the 
public  schools  may  be  employed  to  develop  public  sentiment  is  shown 
in  the  literary,  historical,  and  geographical  pageant  held  in  Easton  last 
spring,  of  which  the  following  account  was  written  by  the  supervisor, 
Miss  Frances  H.  Clark : 

"Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  duty  of  the  patrons,  trustees,  tax- 
payers, to  the  public  schools.  It  is  believed  that  the  teacher  should  be  adequately 
paid  for  her  services;  she  should  be  warmly  received  and  made  welcome  in  the 
community;  a  pleasant  and  congenial  boarding  house  should  be  ready  to  receive 
her;  a  comfortable  and  well-equipped  scshoolhouse,  with  attractive  grounds, 
should  be  provided ;  her  policies  and  methods  must  be  indorsed  and  upheld  by 
the  community;  and  the  parents  must  send  the  children  to  school  regularly.  All 
this,  and  more,  is  admittedly  true,  if  a  given  community  is  to  have  and  to  hold 
a  teacher  qualified  to  meet  the  requirements  of  her  position. 

"Whether  or  not  such  standards  are  set  up  and  maintained  rests  largely  with 
the  teacher  and  county  school  officials.  The  list  of  ways  by  which  this  may  be 
done  is  long  and  varied. 

"In  Talbot  County  it  was  felt  that  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  quality  and 
scope  of  the  work  done  in  the  public  schools  would  stimulate  interest  among  the 
people.  A  school  pageant  was  decided  upon  as  not  only  the  most  effective  method 
of  presenting  to  the  taxpayers  present-day  methods  and  subject  matter  in  the 
schools,  but  as  a  means  of  developing  a  stronger  feeling  of  sympathy,  and  of 
building  up  among  the  teachers  a  higher  degree  of  co-operation  in  a  common 
cause.    A  committee,  consisting  of  representative  teachers  throughout  the  county, 
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with  the  Superintendent  and  Supervisor  as  an  advisory  board,  was  organized; 
the  subjects  of  literature,  history,  and  geography  were  chosen  as  best  lending 
themselves  to  pageantry;  the  schools  of  the  county  were  divided  into  three 
groups, — one  group  to  take  the  subject  of  literature;  another,  history;  and  the 
last  group,  geography.  Each  school,  however,  was  given  the  initiative  in  choosing 
the  group  in  which  it  could  best  illustrate  its  work.  Each  school  was  also  free 
to  illustrate  a  subject  in  each  group.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that,  as  the  work 
developed,  the  pupils'  interest  in  and  attention  to  the  subjects  represented  in  the 
pageant  were  strongly  augmented. 

"The  response  of  teachers  and  pupils  was  so  intelligent  and  enthusiastic 
that,  when  the  people  of  Talbot  assembled  to  witness  the  first  school  pageant  of 
the  kind  held  in  the  county,  they  were  amazed  at  the  splendid  perspective  of 
school  work  that  was  presented  to  them  as  the  pageant  wound  slowly  through  the 
streets  of  Easton,  Talbot's  county  seat. 

"First,  the  various  phases  of  American  history,  from  the  discovery  of 
America  down  to  the  period  of  'history  in  the  making,'  or  current  events,  were 
presented  in  chronological  order ;  then  the  various  literary  classics,  from  the 
Mother  Goose  rhymes  to  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  were  portrayed  by  pupils  from 
the  first  grade  to  the  senior  high  school  classes;  and,  finally,  subjects  in  ele- 
mentary school  geography  were  illustrated.  In  all,  the  pageant  consisted  of  more 
than  one  hundred  floats  and  marching  bodies,  duly  labeled  with  placards,  which 
could  be  plainly  read  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards. 

"The  accompanying  cuts  (pp.  "^  and  03)  illustrate  only  partly  the  beauty 
of  the  pageant  and  the  enthusiastic  reception  which  it  received  from  the  large 
number  of  people  who  came  to  see  it." 

Teachers'  Meetings 

Some  of  the  most  effective  supervisory  work  may  be  done  through 
teachers'  meetings.  "All  superintendents  may  make  use  of  another 
agency  for  the  improvement  of  teachers, — that  of  associations,  or 
teachers'  meetings.  .  .  .  Teachers  will  profit  by  discussion  of 
matters  which  come  into  every-day  work.  Seed-thoughts  are  sown ; 
in  some  soil  they  will  germinate;  fruit  will  be  abundant  or  scarce, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil ;  but  some  fruit  everywhere,  or  &l 
least  a  little  effort  at  fruit,  though  only  green  stalks  and  leaves  appear. 
These  associations,  properly  conducted,  will  not  make  over  inefficient 
teachers  at  once ;  but  they  will  make  all  who  attend  them  less  inefficient, 
as  the  quickening  of  a  new  thought  gives  them  courage  to  modify  their 
old  methods,  or  to  break  up  the  habit  of  mechanically  following  the 
methods  of  others.  They  may  be  made  to  inspire  the  copyist  with  the 
determination  to  put  more  of  himself  into  his  work.  They  will  acquaint 
all  with  the  successes  or  failures  of  each,  and  through  known  failure 
show  the  way  to  success.  To  all  who  take  part  in  these  meetings  there 
comes  an  earnest  purpose  to  prove  their  theories  of  practical  application." 

It  is  in  meetings  like  these  that  most  effective  use  can  be  made  of 
the  demonstration.     The  function  of  the  demonstration  in  individual 
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cases  has  already  been  discussed.  It  is  in  the  general  or  group  meet- 
ings that  the  supervisor  may  best  exemplify  a  new  theory  or  method  of 
teaching  some  subject.  It  is  not  enough  to  state  the  psychology  of  the 
subject,  point  out  the  principles  involved,  and  then  expect  teachers  to 
go  and  teach  the  subject.  It  will  be  necessary,  if  correct  results  are  to 
be  economically  achieved,  to  give  a  model  lesson  and  then  discuss  the 
underlying  principles.  As  long  as  there  is  a  doubting  Thomas,  who 
may  recognize  the  validity  of  the  theory  propounded  but  in  his  inward 
soul  feels  that  the  supervisor  himself  could  not  put  the  theory  into 
practice,  so  long  will  it  be  incumbent  upon  the  supervisor  to  show  him. 
The  superintendent  has  got  to  be  the  theorist,  the  middle  man,  and  the 
practitioner,  all  in  one. 

Here  again  is  an  opportunity  to  contrast  types  of  work  used  by 
supervisors  and  very  strong  teachers ;  for  example,  in  geography  there 
are  many  types.  These  should  be  demonstrated,  so  that  the  place  of 
the  different  types  in  the  course  may  be  shown.  One  teacher  may  tend 
to  drill  all  the  time ;  another,  to  develop  all  the  time.  Both  types  of 
work  should  be  presented,  and  then  general  discussion  invited. 

Finally,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  pick  out  the  strongest  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  corps  and  have  them  give  lessons  before  weaker  or 
less  experienced  teachers.  The  stronger  ones  will  thus  be  enabled  to 
search  their  own  experience,  to  gain  confidence,  and  to  help  others.  If 
the  defects  of  those  who  give  the  lessons  are  slurred  over  and  their 
self-confidence  developed,  they  may  be  brought  to  realize  that  they 
themselves,  right  out  of  the  group,  can  demonstrate  the  theory;  and 
thus  the  idea  that  someone  from  the  outside  has  to  come  in  to  do  it  in 
the  right  way  dissipated.  There  are  teachers  of  exceptional  strength 
found  in  every  group. 

There  is  afforded  also,  in  teachers'  meetings,  the  best  opportunity 
for  the  study  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  especially  by  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  corps,  by  means  of  questions  raised  and  answers  given  by 
older  teachers.  Principles  are  given  vitality  if  they  are  exemplified  in 
practice.  For  young  teachers  they  thus  become  psychologized;  there 
is  a  craving,  a  need,  a  demand  for  a  change  of  practice,  a  growth  to 
higher  stages,  and  the  possibility  of  better  things  is  recognized.  This 
supplies  a  motive  for  the  learning  of  principles. 

Practically  every  supervisor  in  the  State  is  making  more  or  less 
successful  use  of  teachers'  conferences  as  a  means  of  supervision.  I 
advised  with  the  superintendents  and  the  supervisors  about  the  proper 
grouping  of  teachers  for  these  meetings,  and  the  proper  method  of 
conducting  observation  lessons  and  critiques.     I  attended  in  person 
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several  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  in  some  instances 
participated  in  the  discussions.  The  value  of  teachers'  meetings  as  a 
means  of  improving  classroom  instruction  receives  much  emphasis  in 
Baltimore,  Carroll  and  Frederick  counties.  I  submit  herewith  a  report 
of  a  typical  teachers'  meeting  as  conducted  in  Carroll  county : 

"The  Supervisor's  conferences  with  teachers  of  rural  schools  in  Carroll 
County  are  held  in  one-room  rural  schools  in  six  different  sections  of  the  county; 
the  conferences  with  teachers  of  graded  schools  are  held  in  Westminster.  Our 
rural  conferences  are  held  on  Fridays,  at  10  o'clock,  about  twenty  teachers  usu- 
ally being  present.  The  children  come  to  school  as  usual,  opening  exercises  are 
held,  and  three  demonstration  lessons  are  given  to  classes  combined  according  to 
the  group  schedule  in  use  in  this  county.  The  children  are  then  excused  for  the 
day.  A  discussion  of  the  lessons  and  other  matters  of  interest  to  the  group 
follows.  Teachers  bring  their  lunch,  and  during  the  noon  hour  assemble  in 
sociable  groups  for  chatting  and  eating.  The  conferences  usually  close  about 
3  o'clock. 

"The  following  program  was  used  last  year  for  a  group  meeting  held  at 
Royer's  (one-room  rural  school)  : 

.  i.    Opening   exercises:    Saluting  the    flag;   singing— "The   Star   Spangled    Banner." 
2.     Demonstration  lessons: 

(a)  Reading    (ist    grade),    Miss    Cox    (teacher    at    Royer's). 

(b)  Language   (3d   and  4th   grades),   Supervisor. 

(c)  Geography    (5th   and   6th   grades),   Supervisor. 

3.  Discussion   of   above   lessons. 

4.  Questions  on   daily   schedule  and   course   of  study. 

5.  How   to   teach   geography   (distribution  of  lesson   plans   for  grades   5   and  6),   Supervisor. 
Dodge    &   Kirchwey's   Teaching  of   Geography    used   as   basis   for   the   discussion. 

6.  How  to  get  best  results  from  dictation.     Discussion   led   by  Mr.    Hoffbacher   (teacher). 

7.  Primary   language   work   and   games.    Discussion   led   by   Miss    Rankin    (teacher). 

8.  Assignment   of  work   for   next   meeting. 

In  Frederick  county,  as  in  Carroll,  an  elaborate  program  of  teachers' 
conferences  for  the  various  groups  of  teachers,  graded  and  rural,  was 
successfully  carried  out  during  the  past  year. 

Following  is  a  report  of  the  supervisor  on  the  meetings  held  for 
teachers  of  one-room  schools: 

CENTER    MEETINGS 

One-Room  Schools — Frederick  No.  1,  Frederick  No.  2, 
Thurmont,  Wolfsville 

I.     Lists  of  dates  of  meetings  on  attached  printed  slip.     Names  of  teachers 
attending  and  other  information  can  be  found  in  Book  No.  3  on  file  in 
County  Superintendent's  Office. 
II.     Character  of  meetings  and  subjects  discussed. 
A.     For  year — 

1.  Making  of  schedule  for  one-room  rural  school. 

2.  Economy  in  handling  the  one-room  rural  school  (Better  organi- 
zation, and  making  automatic  of  routine  factors  of  school.  More 
interest,  attention,  concentration,  and  better  planning  for  indi- 
v  idual  differences.) 

3.  Closer  supervision  and  better  plan  for  work  at  seats. 
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4.  Grouping  of  children  according  to  their  ability  in  subjects. 

5.  Teaching  children  how  to  use  their  text  books  and  how  to  use 
rural  school  library. 

6.  Various  ways  of  socializing  the  recitation  in  the  rural  school. 

7.  Motivating  the  work  of  the  rural  school. 

8.  Reading — primary  grades. 

9.  Reading — grades  4,  5,  6,  7. 

10.  Essentials  in  subjects. 

11.  Oral  and  written  composition. 

In  some  schools  some  of  the  scientific  tests  have  been  made. 
B.     For  topics  and  subjects  considered  at  various  meetings,  consult  Book 
No.  3,  on  file  in  County  Superintendent's  Office. 
III.     Special  aims  during  year  1917-18. 

1.  Economy  in  handling  of  classes  and  subjects. 

2.  Closer  supervision  of  study  and  seat-work. 

3.  Subject  matter  for  teachers  better  organized. 

4.  Better  preparation  of  subject-matter,  and  better  method  on  part  of 
teachers. 

5.  More  professional  reading  and  study  on  part  of  teachers. 

6.  Better  use  of  school  library  on  part  of  children. 

7.  Speed  and  quality  in  silent  reading  in  grades  4,  5,  6,  7. 

8.  To  bring  out  the  essentials  in  subjects;  to  have  teachers  realize  the 
value  of  essentials;  to  give  method  for  presenting  these  essentials,  for 
fixing,  and  making  application  of  the  same. 

9.  Special  emphasis  on  composition — oral  and  written. 

10.  To  get  closer  to  the  community  and  community  activities. 

11.  To  make  use  of  community  activities  as  a  basis  of  schoolroom  subjects. 

12.  To  have  teachers  become  "rural  minded,"  if  possible. 

Two  important  things  to  impress : 
The  value  of  rural-mindedness. 

The  value  of  economy  in  regard  to  time  and  energy,  so  as  to 
secure  better  results. 
The  teachers  of  some  of  these  groups  observed  two  demonstration  classes: 
one  in  silent  reading,  the  other  in  composition. 

These  groups  vary,  as  will  be  noticed  on  other  pages  of  report.  It  has  not 
been  possible  to  accomplish,  with  some,  the  results  desired.  On  the  whole,  the 
spirit  is  good,  although  the  progress  is  not  as  marked  with  some  groups  as  with 
others.    There  is  a  great  amount  of  work  needed  with  the  one-room  rural  school. 

Following  are  typical  programs  of  group  meetings  held  by  the 
supervisors  of  Baltimore  county  where  so  much  has  been  accomplished 
for  the  teachers  by  this  means  of  supervision  : 


One-Teacher  Group,  Saturday,  November  23,  1918,  9.30  A.  M. 

I.  Administrative  matters Supt.  A.  S.  Cook 

II.  Compulsory  attendance Mr.  J.  T.  Hershner 

III.  Discussion  of  Strayer  and  Norsworthy  How  to  Teach:  Chapter  V,  "How  to 
Memorize" ;  and  Chapter  VI,  "The  Teacher's  Use  of  Imagination." 
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(1)  Please  bring  to  the  meeting  written  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions:—page  53—7,  12;  page  54—20;  page  71—3,  4;  page  72—11. 

(2)  List  or  underline  the  important  points  or  theses  in  Chapter  V  which  you 
think  might  be  profitably  discussed  by  the  group;  compare  Chapters 
IX,  X,  XI  of  Colvin,  The  Learning  Process. 

(3)  Is  imagination  a  capricious  act  of  fancy,  or  does  it  have  a  pedagogical 
significance? 

You  will  find  that  Colvin's  The  Learning  Process  will  aid  you  in  the 
study  of  Chapter  VI. 
IV.  Quantitative  outline  of  subject-matter  to  be  taught  in  the  fundamental  sub- 
jects. 

(1)  Come  prepared  to  ask  questions  concerning  the  outlines  you  have  in 
history,  geography,  and  reading. 

(2)  Carefully  consider  your  courses  in  English  composition  and  grammar. 
How  shall  we  use  the  Hoosic  and  Hooper  texts? 

(3)  Geography  and  history  for  the  third  grade  seem  to  trouble  many  teach- 
ers.    Please  read  Course  of  Study,  and  be  ready  to  discuss  these  subjects. 

(4)  What  difficulties  have  you  encountered  in  the  fourth  grade  history  which 
you  are  teaching  the  Intermediate  Group?  Give  your  criticisms  of 
Builders  of  Our  Country,  Book  I. 

(5)  How  are  you  using  Food  Problems? 

(6)  What  shall  be  the  course  of  study  in  physiology  and  hygiene  for  the 
Intermediate  Group  (Grades  VI  and  VII)  ? 

V.  Arithmetic. 

1.  Read  Course  of  Study:   Arithmetic,  pages  250-260;  pages  290-298. 
2.  List  the  difficulties  you  have  encountered  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic 
this  year. 

3.  What  did  the  Courtis  Standard  Tests  tell  about  the  efficiency  of  your 
classes  in  the  fundamental  processes? 

4.  What  use  have  you  made  this  year  of  the  Courtis  Standard  Practice 
Tests  ? 

5.  What  have  been  your  steps  in  giving  to  your  first  grade  pupils  an  idea 
of  number  value? 

6.  How  are  you  using  the  Thorndike  Arithmetic,  Book  One? 

7.  What  plan  shall  you  make  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  your  pupils 
in  reasoning  in  arithmetic  this  year? 

Second  Grade  Meeting — Tuesday,  November  13,  at  2  O'clock. 

I.  Music Evelyn  C.  Cook 

II.  Opening  Exercises: 

1.  Purpose  of  opening  exercises. 

2.  Sources  of  Material  for  opening  exercises. 

3.  Procedure  in  opening  exercises  : — 

a.  Should  procedure  be  varied?     If  so,  how? 

b.  An  interesting  opening  exercise. 
III.  Language: 

1.  What  you  have  done  in  language  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

2.  Report  of  a  successful  language  lesson. 

3.  Your  standard  for  marking  compositions. 
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4.  Inventory  of  localisms. 

5.  Motivation  of  language  lessons. 
IV.  Arithmetic : 

1.  What  difficulties  have  you  encountered  since  the  beginning  of  the  year? 

2.  So  far,  how  have  you  made  your  drill  work  attractive  ? 

3.  When  should  the  preparation  for  your  seat-work  assignment  come? 

Sixth  Grade  Meeting — Monday,  January  14,  1918,  2  O'clock 

1.  English:  Informal  discussion  of  points  you  wish  to  raise  about  any  phase  of 
English  composition  presented  by  Miss  Crewe  at  the  November  meeting. 
II.  Geography: 

1.  How  to  teach  that  part  of  the  geography  work  outlined  as  "Principles 
of  Geography"  in  the  Course  of  Study. 

Leaders :   Edith  Lawson,  Ernestine  Chenoweth,  Frieda  Sigmund,  Eliza- 
beth Noppenberger. 

2.  Discuss  any  plan  you  have  made  for  motivating  the  study  of  any  region 
of  North  America  because  of  its  relation  to  the  present  world  war. 
Leaders :   Eleanor  Thorpe,  Florence  Hall,  M.  Edith  Cross,  M.  Blanche 

Chipman. 
Note  to  the  leaders  of  Topic  2: — Though  there  was  a  brief  discussion 
last  time,  please  come  prepared  to  speak  further  upon  this  topic. 

III.  Civics :   How  shall  we  take  advantage  of  all  the  activities  in  our  immediate 
school  environment  to  teach  this  subject  more  efficiently  this  year 

Leaders :    Minnie  Gerwig,  Mary  Logue,  Edith  Smith,  Milda  McGuigan. 

IV.  Discussion  of  Chapters  I,  II,  and  III,  How  to  Teach,  by  Strayer  and  Nors- 
worthy. 

V.  The  Thrift  Stamp  Campaign. 

Course  of  Study 

Another  effective  means  of  supervision  is  the  course  of  study  itself. 
Being  a  prescription  "for  the  child's  needs  of  our  most  learned  doctors 
of  pedagogy,  it  represents  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  best 
teachers  of  all  ages,  and  it  comes  to  us  as  a  sort  of  abridged!  edition 
of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education.  But  that  history  has  no 
life,  nor  its  philosophy  any  meaning,  if  we  can  not  hold  it  up  to  the 
mind's  eye,  see  it  in  all  its  parts,  and  understand  the  reasons  which  led 
to  its  adoption.  Rural  school  teaching  will  make  distinct  gains  when 
all  teachers  know  what  the  course  of  study  is,  and  what  it  is  meant  to 
accomplish." 

It  is  on  this  account  that  the  superintendent  must  encourage  the 
study  of  educational  theory ;  and  yet,  for  young  teachers,  reading  upon 
the  general  history  and  theory  of  education  is  not  profitable.  Better 
let  it  bear  directly  upon  their  daily  work.  They  are  now  face  to  face 
with  the  problem  of  learning  the  art  of  education,  and  their  reading 
should  bear  reference  to  the  acquisition  of  that  art.     Standard  books  on 
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methods  and  the  practice  of  teaching,  good  educational  magazines,  well 
edited  and  not  given  to  the  over-elaboration  of  trivial  things  or  to  the 
careful  development  of  the  obvious,  supply  good  material.  But  the 
time  comes  when  all  this  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  sound 
theory,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  superintendent  to  see  that  such 
reading  is  undertaken  and  systematically  pursued.  The  purpose  of  that 
"thing  we  call  the  curriculum"  will  then  be  manifest,  and  the  teacher's 
work  will  then  begin  to  attain  to  the  psychological  as  well  as  the  logical 
which  should  be  the  goal  of  her  efforts.  As  to  the  teacher's  general 
reading,  this  is  for  the  teacher  to  determine,  remembering  that 
thoroughness  and  discrimination  in  reading  are  essential  to  good  results. 

The  course  of  study  should  be  definite  as  well  as  elastic.  It  should 
not  be  so  narrow  as  to  fit  only  a  few  of  the  pupils,  and  it  should  be 
concise  enough  for  the  teacher  to  know  just  what  is  wanted.  The 
making  of  the  course  should  involve  every  person  in  the  system  who  is 
willing  to  make  a  contribution.  Teachers  cannot  teach  well  if  they  do 
not  believe  heartily  in  what  they  are  doing,  and  do  not  understand  the 
underlying  principles  and  purpose  of  it  all.  This  they  will  not  do, 
unless  the  superintendent  enters  into  agreeable  relations  with  the 
teachers  and  creates  in  their  minds  personal  faith  in  himself.  Then 
they  will  be  more  sympathetic  and  responsive  when  he  begins  his 
"instruction  in  the  educational  principles  underlying  the  course  of 
study  and  in  the  course  itself  as  exemplifying  these  principles,  and  the 
methods  of  carrying  it  out  so  as  to  produce  the  best  results."  "Here 
the  superintendent  has  his  finest  opportunity.  To  develop  unity  of 
plan  and  to  impart  the  spirit,  at  least,  of  his  desires  and  aspirations  to 
the  whole  teaching  force  without  curtailing  their  freedom  or  crushing 
out  individual  initiative,  requires  the  skilled  tactician." 

The  organization  of  a  tentative  course  of  study  to  meet  the  needs  of 
rural  schools  was  one  of  the  first  problems  that  I  attacked,  and  one  to 
which  I  have  given  constant  attention  for  the  past  year.  I  have  secured 
agreement  of  all  our  supervisors  to  give  special  attention  for  the  next 
year  to  the  preparation  of  a  rural  school  course  of  study  for  each 
county  in  the  State.  We  shall  make  a  special  effort  to  secure  contribu- 
tion to  this  course  of  study  by  as  many  teachers  as  possible  who  are 
actually  in  service.  The  course  of  study  rests  largely  with  the  teacher, 
whatever  it  is  on  paper,  and  an  enrichment  of  the  course  must  come 
principally  through  enrichment  of  the  teacher.  We  recognize  that  we 
have  in  this  State  many  poorly  trained  teachers,  attempting  to  teach 
the  knowledge  contained  in  the  textbooks  prescribed  for  the  various 
counties;  and  yet,  through  participation  in  the  preparation  of  courses 
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of  study,  we  expect  to  bring  about  a  rich  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
teaching  and  a  keener  desire  on  the  part  of  teachers  for  their  own  pro- 
fessional growth.  The  course  of  study  and  its  proper  organization  is 
the  most  effective  means  of  rural  school  improvement.  The  great  task 
is  to  get  rural  school  children  to  assimilate,  as  it  were,  the  environment 
in  which  they  live  and  the  greater  environment  beyond  them. 

The  rural  school  presents  a  problem  which  makes  all  other  phases  of 
elementary  education  sin^p.  into  a  comparative  insignificance.  The 
course  of  study  should  not  be  an  attenuated  city  school  course,  but 
should  be  made  up  of  such  subjects  as  agriculture,  principles  of  hygiene 
and  sanitation,  domestic  economy,  and  work  in  manual  training,  which 
bear  upon  rural  life.  A  course  of  study  that  continually  fixes  the  mind 
of  the  student  on  things  far  away  in  some  other  country,  or  in  some 
other  hemisphere,  or  in  some  other  age,  to  the  neglect  of  affairs  nearer 
home,  has  a  tendency  to  blind  him  to  the  opportunity  at  his  door  and 
make  him  dissatisfied  with  country  life.  We  believe  that  the  only  way 
thoroughly  to  fit  a  boy  for  the  country  is  to  begin  by  teaching  him  the 
facts  of  his  own  environment. 

Rural  needs  are  best  met  by  closely  relating  the  country  schools  to 
the  life  of  the  people  served  by  them,  and  by  educating  the  children  for 
country  life  instead  of  away  from  it.  People  do  not  flock  to  the  cities 
altogether  from  economic  conditions.  A  false  educational  system  does 
much  towards  encouraging  the  custom.  Teachers  of  the  rural  schools 
should  be  required  to  master  fundamental  knowledge  in  the  subjects 
that  ought  to  be  taught  in  the  rural  school,  and  in  some  way  or  other 
bring  them  into  the  course  of  daily  instruction.  The  introduction  of 
these  subjects  into  the  rural  schools  with  any  chance  whatever  of  suc- 
cess waits  upon  the  proper  preparation  of  teachers  for  this  work  by 
the  normal  schools. 

Recognizing  the  great  diversity  of  environmental  interests  of  the 
agricultural  districts  of  this  State,  various  supervisors  agree  with  me 
that  we  can  best  meet  the  needs  of  country  life  not  by  organizing  first 
a  State  course  of  study,  but  by  preparing  in  each  county  a  local  course, 
aimed  to  meet  the  needs  of  that  particular  county,  and  from  these 
several  courses  of  study  eventually  evolve  a  State  course  . 

Schedules  of  Recitations 

On  visiting  the  rural  schools  in  various  sections  of  the  State,  I  found 
almost  immediately  that  there  existed  in  very  few  counties  any  guides 
which  the  rural  school  teacher  could  use  in  making  her  daily  program. 
The  result  is  that  in  too  many  cases  there  is  not  the  proper  consolida- 
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tion  of  groups  of  children ;  there  are  too  many  recitations ;  these  recita- 
tions are  too  brief  to  be  of  value ;  and  many  important  phases  of  elemen- 
tary work,  such  as  oral  composition,  industrial  art  activities,  music, 
etc.,  as  well  as  the  real  work  of  teaching,  are  crowded  out.  I  thus  set 
out  to  secure  a  workable  schedule  of  time  limits  for  the  daily  recitation 
in  the  rural  one-teacher  school  having  seven  grades.  Following  are 
typical  schedules  which  show  the  lack  of  skill  and  the  indefiniteness  in 
planning  shown  by  altogether  too  many  rural  teachers: 


SCHEDULES    FOR    ONE-TEACHER    RURAL   SCHOOLS 
I 

9.00-  9.10     Opening  Exercises  (usually  singing) 
9.10-  9.45     Spelling 
9.45-10.30     Geography 
10.30-10.45     RECESS 
10.45-11.45     Arithmetic 
11.45-12.00     Writing 
12.00-   1.00     NOON   RECESS 
1.00-  2.30     Grammar,  language 
2.30-  2.45     RECESS 
2.45-  4.00     History  and  reading 

II 
Monday,   li'ednesday,  and  Friday 
9.00     Reading  of  Scripture,  song,  and  prayer 
9.15     6th  grade  arithmetic 
9.35     5th  grade  arithmetic 
10.00     4th  grade  arithmetic 
10.20     3d  grade  arithmetic 
10.45     2d  grade  arithmetic 
11.15     1st  grade  arithmetic 
11.20     6th  grade  spelling 
5th  grade  spelling 
4th  grade  spelling 
3d  grade  spelling 
NOON 
1.00     2d  grade  reading 

Writing,  all  grades 
1st  grade  reading 
6th  grade  geography 
5th  grade  geography 
4th  grade  geography 
3d  grade  reading 
2d  grade  spelling 
1st  grade  spelling 

RECESS,  2.30 
2.45     6th  grade  history 
5th  grade  history 
4th  grade  history 
3d  grade  grammar 
6th  grade  grammar 
5th  grade  grammar 
4th  grade  grammar 


Fridays   quite  often    I   change   my   schedule  and 
have    drawing,    singing,    sewing    for    girls,    horn: 
geography,  civics,  and  teaching  of  games. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday 
The  same  studies;  only  at  the  writing  period, 
have  drawing  for  6th  grade,  reading  and  physiology 
in  place  of  grammar  and  geography.  In  the  5th 
grade,  Maryland  stories  and  reading  in  the  period 
of  grammar. 


9.00-  9.10 


10.45-11.00 

11.30 

Dismiss 

First  Three 

Grades 


12.00-   1.00 


III 

Devotionals:  Wednesday.  Bible  verses;  Friday,  quotations 

Beginners'  reader 

Primer  class  reader 

First  reader 

3d  grade  language  from  board 

4th  grade  geography  (Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.),  history  (Tucs.,  Thurs.) 

5th  grade  geography  (Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.),  history  (Tucs.,  Thurs.) 

6th  and  7th  grade  arithmetic 

RECESS 

Beginners'  and  primer  class  arithmetic 

1st  grade  arithmetic.     (Bring  work  done  from  board) 

3d  grade  grammar 

4th  and  5th  grade  arithmetic 

6th  grade  geog.  (Mon.,  Fri.);  U.  S.  history  (Tucs.,  Thurs.) 

7th  grade  geog.   (Mon.,  Fri.);   V .  S.  history  (Tucs..  Thurs.) 

6th  and  7th  grade,  Maryland  history,  on  Wednesday  only 

NOON    (One-half  hour  no.m   mi    Friday) 

Beginners'  sounds  and  word  drill 
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Primer  class  reading 
1st  grade  reading 

3d  grade  geog.  (Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.);  reading  (Tues.  and  Thurs.) 
4th  grade  gram.  (Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.) ;  reading  (Tues.  and  Thurs.) 
5th  grade  gram.  (Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.);  reading  (Tues.  and  Thurs.) 
6th  grade  gram.  (Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.) ;  reading  (Tues.  and  Thurs.) 
7th  grade  algebra  (Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.)  ;  reading  with  6th   (Tues.  and  Thurs.) 
2.30-  3.00     RECESS 

Beginners'    and    primers    count 
1st  grade  spelling  and  tables 
3d  grade  spelling  and  tables 
3.30  7th  grade  spelling  and  grammar  (Tues.  and  Thurs.) 

Dismiss  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th  spelling  (Mon.  and  Wed.) 

First  Three         5th  and  6th  physiology  (Tues.  and  Thurs.) 
Grades  Writing 

Dismissal 

Friday  after  recess  general  class 
Dismiss  at  3.30 

IV 
9.00-  9.05     Opening 
9.05-  9.15     Instruction 
9.15-9.20     7th  grade  spelling 
9.20-  9.25     6th  grade  spelling 
9.25-  9.30     5th  grade  spelling 
9.30-  9.35     4th  grade  spelling 
9.35-  9.40     3d  grade  spelling 
9.40-  9.50     2d  grade  reading 
9.50-10.00     1st  grade  reading 
10.00-10.10     Primer 
10.10-10.15      7th  grade  arithmetic 
10.15-10.20     6th  grade  arithmetic 
10.20-10.25     5th  grade  arithmetic 
10.25-10.30     4th  grade  arithmetic 
10.30-10.35     3d  grade  arithmetic 
10.35-10.45     RECESS 
10.45-10.55     Number  work 
10.55-11.05     1st  grade  arithmetic 
11.05-11.15     2d  grade  arithmetic 
11.15-11.25     3d  grade  reading 
11.25-11.35     4th  grade  reading 
11.35-11.45     5th  grade  reading  and  physiology 
11.45-12.00     6th  and  7th  reading  and  physiology 
12.00-  1.00     NOON  HOUR 
1.00-  1.15     Primer    and    1st    grade    story    work 
1.15-  1.25     2d  grade  English 
1.25-  1.35     3d  grade  English 
1.35-  1.45     4th  grade  English 
1.45-  1.55     5th  grade  English 
1.55-  2.05     6th  grade  English 
2.05-  2.15     7th  grade  English 
2.15-  2.25     Primer  class 
2.25-  2.35      1st  grade  reading 
2.35-  2.45     2d    grade   reading 
2.45-  3.00     RECESS 

3.00-  3.10     3d  grade  geography  and  history 
3.10-  3.20     4th  grade  geography  and  history 
3.20-  3.30     5th  grade  geography  and  history 
3.30-  3.40     6th  and  7th  geography  and  history 
3.40-  4.00     Writing  or  review 

Reading  and  geography,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday 
Physiology  and  history,  Tuesday  and  Thursday 

As  illustrative  of  the  inertia  that  supervisors  had  to  overcome,  I 
quote  from  a  report  by  one  of  them : 

"The  teachers  in  this  county  made  very  little  attempt  to  combine  classes 
during  last  school  year.  A  number  of  them  told  me  that  the  parents  did  not  like 
the  plan ;  and  as  I  was  very  anxious  not  to  antagonize  either  parents  or  teachers, 
I  did  not  insist  beyond  the  point  of  trying  to  show  them  where  it  could  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  school  in  making  it  possible  to  have  longer  periods  for  recitations." 

Under  such  conditions  I  attempted  first  to  secure  only  a  limited 
combination  of  classes,  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  every  skeptic  the 
feasibility  of  such  procedure.  With  this  entering  wedge  future  prog- 
ress will  be  possible. 
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Programs  illustrating  the  limited  improvement  it  was  possible  to 
make  in  two  different  counties  the  first  year  are  hereby  submitted: 


Hour 

Time 

Grade 

Subject 

9.00-  9.05 

5  min. 

All 

Opening  Exercise 

9.05-  9.15 

10  min. 

1 

Primer 

9.15-  9.25 

10  min. 

1 

First  Reader 

9.25-  9.35 

10  min. 

2 

Second  Reader 

9.35-10.15 

40  min. 

3-7 

Arithmetic 

10.15-10.25 

10  min. 

6 

English 

10.25-10.40 

15  min. 

All 

Recess 

10.40-10.55 

15  min. 

4&5 

English 

10.55-11.10 

15  min. 

7 

English 

11.10-11.20 

10  min. 

1&2 

Number  Work 

11.20-11.35 

15  min. 

3 

Reading 

11.35-11.50 

15  min. 

4 

Reading 

11.50-12.00 

10  min. 

All 

Writing 

12.00-  1.00 

60  min. 

All 

Recess 

1.00-  1.10 

10  min. 

1 

Primer 

1.10-  1.20 

10  min. 

1 

First  Reader 

1.20-   1.30 

10  min. 

2 

Second  Reader 

1.30-  1.45 

15  min. 

5 

Reader 

1.45-  2.00 

15  min. 

6&7 

Literature 

2.00-  2.15 

15  min. 

5,  6,  &  7 

Physiology 

2.15-  2.30 

15  min. 

4&5 

History 

2.30-  2.50 

20  min. 

6  or  7 

History 

2.50-  3.00 

10  min. 

1,2,3 

Language  Work 

3.00-  3.15 

15  min. 

All 

Recess 

3.15-  3.30 

15  min. 

3-7 

Spelling 

3.30-  3.45 

15  min. 

4&5 

Geography 

3.45-  4.00 

15  min. 

6&7 

Geography 

In   combining  cl; 

isses  combine  in  such  a  manner  that  no  class  will   repeat 

work  or  lose  opportunity  of  covering  all  work  of  the  grade. 

9.00-  9.05— Opening 

9.05-  9.20— First  Reading 

9.20-  9.30— Second  Reading 

9.30-  9.40— Third  Arithmetic 

9.40-  9.50 — Fourth  Arithmetic 

9.50-10.05— Fifth  Arithmetic 
10.05-10.20— Sixth  Arithmetic 
10.20-10.30— Seventh  Arithmetic 
10.30-10.40— Recess 
10.40-10.50— First  Reading  (Phonics) 
10.50-11.00— Second  Reading  (Phonics) 
11.00-11.15—  Penmanship 
11.15-11.25 — First  and  Second  Arithmetic 
11.25-11.40—  Third  Reading 
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11.40-11.50 — First  and  Second  Language 
11.50-12.00— Third  Language 
12.00-  1.00— Noon  recess 

1.00-  1.15— Fourth  English 

1.15-  1.30— Fifth  English 

1.30-  1.45 — Sixth  and  Seventh  English 

1.45-  1.55— Third  Spelling 

1.55-  2.02 — Fourth  Spelling 

2.02-  2.10— Fifth  Spelling 

2.10-  2.20 — Sixth  and  Seventh  Spelling 

2.20-  2.30— Recess 

2.30-  2.40— Fourth  and  Fifth  Geography  (3)  or  History  (2) 

2.40-  2.50 — Sixth  and  Seventh  Geography  (3)  or  History  (2) 

2.50-  3.00— Physiology 

3.00-  3.30 — Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Reading 

Still  greater  possibilities  in  combination  of  classes  are  illustrated  in 
the  daily  program  for  one-teacher  schools  in  use  in  another  county,  a 
copy  of  which  follows : 

9.00-  9.10 — Opening  Exercises 

9.10-  9.20— First  Grade  Reading 

9.20-  9.30 — Second  Grade  Reading 

9.30-  9.40— Third  Grade  Reading 

9.40-10.00 — Fourth,  Fifth  Arithmetic  (3  min.  together,  different  lessons) 
10.00-10.20— Sixth,  Seventh  Geography  (4),  Agriculture  (1) 
10.20-10.30— Second  Grade  Number  Work 

Recess 
10.40-10.50— First  Grade  Reading  (Drill) 
10.50-11.00— Second  Grade  Reading 
11.00-11.15— Third  Grade  Arithmetic 

11.15-11.30— Fourth  (1),  Fifth  (3)  Geography— Nature  Study  (1) 
11.30-11.50 — Sixth.  Seventh  Arithmetic   (3  min.  drill  together,  different  subject 

matter) 
11.50-12.00 — Penmanship  (2  groups,  alternating  instruction  periods) 

Noon  Hour 
12.40-12.50 — First,  Second  Language,  Literature,  Hygiene  (1) — Nature  Study 
12.50-  1.00 — Third  Grade  Language,  Literature,  Hygiene  (1) — Nature  Study 

1.00-  1.10 — Fourth,  Fifth  Grade  Spelling  (same  lessons) 

1.10-  1.30 — Sixth,  Seventh  Grade  History  (same  lessons) 

1.30-  1.45 — Second,  Third  Grade  Spelling  (same  lessons) 

1.45-  1.55— First  Grade  Number  Work 

1.55-  2.10 — Fourth,  Fifth  Language,  Literature,  Hygiene  (1)   (different  lessons) 

2.10-  2.20 — Sixth,  Seventh  Grade  Spelling  (same  lessons) 
Recess 

2.30-  2.45 — First,  Second,  Third  Oral  Reading  for  Appreciation  and  Expression 

2.45-  3.00 — Fourth  and  Fifth  History  (same  lessons) 

3.00-  3.20 — Sixth  and  Seventh  Language,  Hygiene  (same  lessons) 

3.20-  3.45— Fourth  and  Fifth  Oral  Reading  (2),  Industrial  Arts  (1) 

Sixth  and  Seventh  Oral  Reading  (2),  Industrial  Arts   (1) 
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The  most  progressive  step  in  grouping  various  grades  of  the  one- 
room  school  so  far  illustrated  in  Maryland  has  been  taken  by  Carroll 
county.  In  this  county  the  seventh  grade  has  been  discontinued  in 
most  one-teacher  schools  and  is  taken  care  of  at  the  nearest  center 
school,  the  remaining  six  grades  being  scheduled  in  three  groups  as 
follows : 


One-Room  Rural  School  (Six  Grades) — Three-Group  Program 
Time  Group  I  Group  II  Group  III 

Grade  I  Grade  2  Grades  3  &  4     Grades  5  &  6 


9.00-  9.10 

10 

OPENING  EXERCISES  (SC 

)NGS,  CURREI 

^T  EVENTS) 

9.10-  9.20 

10 

READING            Reading 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

9.20-  9.30 

10 

Seat  work  or       READING 
board  work 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

9.30-  9.50 

20 

Seat  work           Seat  work 
(Pupil  teacher)  (Pupil  teacher) 

ARITH- 
METIC 

Arithmetic 

9.50-10.10 

20 

Seat  work              Seat  work 

Seat  work 

ARITH- 
METIC 

10.10-10.20 

10 

PHONICS  AND  WORD 
STUDY 

Reading 

Reading 

10.20-10.30 

10 

Dismissed               Dismissed 

Reading 

READING 

10.30-10.40 

10 

RECESS  (SUPERVISED) 

10.40-11.00 

20 

Seat  work              Seat  work 

READING 

English 

11.00-11.20 

20 

LANGUAGE,  SOCIAL  IN- 

English 

English 

TERESTS,  NATURE  STUDY 

11.20-11.40 

20 

Seat  work              Language 

English 

English 

11.40-12.00 

20 

Reading                 Language 

ENGLISH  & 

NATURE 

STUDY 

History 

12.00-  1.00 

60 

NOON  HOUR 

1.00-  1.20 

20 

NUMBERS 

Geography 

Geography 

1.20-  1.40 

20 

"Numbers                Numbers 

GEOG.  &  HIS. 
MUSIC(Wed.) 

Geography 

1.40-  2.00 

20 

Reading                  Reading 

Seat  work      < 
HYGIENE 
(Friday) 

GEOGRAPHY 

HYGIENE 

(Friday) 

2.00-  2.15 

IS 

READING  &       Reading 
SPELLING 

Geography 

Spelling 

2.15-  2.30 

15 

WRITING 

2.30-  2.40 

10 

RECESS  (SUPERVISED) 

2.40-  2.55 

15 

Reading               READING  & 
SPELLING 

Spelling 

Spelling 

2.55-  3.15 

20 

Seat  work              Reading 

Spelling 

SPELLING 

3.15-  3.35 

20 

Dismissed              Dismissed 

SPELLING 

History 

3.35-  3.55 

20 

Dismissed               Dismissed 

HYGIENE 
(Tuesday) 

HISTORY 
HYGIENE 
(Tuesday) 

Note:     The   words   given   in   capitals   represent  the  recitations;    the   others   are   the   study 
periods. 
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A  ten-minute  period  in  phonics  for  the  entire  group  is  recommended.  While  this  work 
will  be  review  for  the  second  year  students,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  needed. 

The  classes  in  both  groups  2  and  3  may  recite  separately  in  arithmetic,  or  they  may  be 
called  to  recitation  at  the  same  time.  One  class  may  be  at  the  board  while  the  teacher  is  pre- 
senting the  new  work  and  assigning  the  lesson  to  the  other.  Sometimes  oral  drills  may  be 
given  to  both  classes  at  the  same  time. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  grades  recite  Maryland  history  twice  per  week,  and  United  States 
history  twice. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation  is  given  to  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades,  two  periods 
per  week — Tuesday  and  Friday. 

Sometimes  grades  1  and  2  should  be  combined  for  the  dramatization  and  reading  of  poems. 

The  most  advanced  illustration  of  grouping  which  has  so  far  come 
to  the  writer's  notice  is  a  rural  school  program  originated  and  used  by 
Miss  Marion  V.  Morse  in  the  rural  demonstration  school  of  the  Normal 
School  at  Johnson,  Vermont,  a  copy  of  which  follows : 


Rural  School  Program 

The  school  is  divided  into  three  groups :  grades  1,  2  and  3;  grades  4,  S  and  6; 
and  grades  7  and  8.  The  teacher  spends  her  time  with  three  groups — that  is, 
"hears  classes,"  every  thind  day — the  figures,  1,  2,  and  3  indicating  the  days  on 
which  groups  recite. 


Time 
9.00-  9.30 

9.30-10.00 


10.00-10.30 

10.30-10.45 
10.45-11.15 
11.15-11.30 
11.30-12.00 
12.00- 
1.00  P.M. 
1.00-  1.30 


1.30-  2.00 
2.00-  2.30 


Grades  I-III  Grades  IV-VI  Grades  VII  and  VIII 

General  exercises  for  all  grades,  to  give  social  meaning  to  the  day 

and  an  opportunity  for  one  group  to  show  results  to  other  groups. 


Social  activity 

Basis  for  expres- 
sion 1 

Expression  3 

(language) 

Recess 

Reading  2 

Penmanship 

Free  play 

Noon 

Construction  o  r 
other  activity 
used  as  hasis 
for  number     3 

Expression  in 
number  2 

Observation    for 
Nature  Study  1 


Reading  for  informa- 
tion in  geography 
and  hygiene  2 

Word  study 


Study  of  problem 
Outlining  of  work 


Recess 
Arithmetic 
Penmanship 
Expression 
Noon 

Construction 


Construction 

Study  (reference 
work) 


1  Reading  for  informa- 

tion 

Recess 
3       Organization 
Penmanship 

2  Word  study 
Noon 

1       Construction 


Construction 


Arithmetic 
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2.30-  2.45    Recess  Recess  Recess 

2.45-  3.15     Expression  about  Study   (organizing  Arithmetic                   2 

Nature  Study  3  material  1 

3.15-  3.45     Learning  facts  or  Summary  and  test-  Summary  conclusion 

reading                 2        ing  3       Next  problem  stated  1 
3.45-  4.00    General  period  for  all — music  or  literature. 

Ages  7,  8,  9  10,  11  12,  13,  14 

With  the  aid  of  the  rural  school  supervisors  we  are  continuing  to 
study  this  problem  and  hope  to  evolve  within  the  near  future  a  schedule 
which  will  meet  the  needs  of  our  one-teacher  schools  in  various  sections 
of  the  State. 

Training  of  Teachers 

Although  there  is  still  much  to  be  desired  in  the  training  of  teachers, 
some  progress  was  made  during  the  past  year  in  fitting  them  to  work 
in  the  country.  A  large  part  of  the  teaching  body  of  the  State  is 
entirely  without  professional  training.  The  State  has  theoretically 
adopted  the  policy  of  training  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  It  has 
never,  however,  adequately  carried  out  this  policy  in  practice.  If  the 
schools  are  to  be  anything  but  places  where  the  mechanics  of  education 
are  to  be  maintained,  if  they  are  to  become  really  educational  schools 
in  the  proper  meaning  of  that  term,  teachers  must  be  trained.  The 
traditional  tools  of  learning,  which  have  in  them  so  much  of  race 
heritage,  are  no  longer  adequate  to  meet  the  pressing  demands  of  today. 
We  know  that  school  activities  must  grow  out  of  life  as  the  child  is 
living  it,  and  must  eventuate  in  a  training  that  has  prepared  the  child 
to  live  his  life  more  happily  and  more  successfully.  The  teacher  must 
have  a  sort  of  pedagogy  which  will  enable  her  to  make  her  pupils  good, 
intelligent,  and  happy ;  able  to  utilize  the  heritage  of  the  race  to  this 
end,  and  yet  capable  of  fitting  into  life  now  and  here  with  specific  work 
in  the  direction  of  highest  natural  endowment. 

It  is  hard  to  describe  a  successful  teacher.  We  need  not  comfort 
ourselves  with  the  statement  that  good  teachers  are  born  and  not  made, 
and  excuse  our  shortcomings  on  the  ground  that  nature  failed  to  do 
her  duty  in  endowing  us  with  those  qualities  that  make  for  success. 
For  most  people  successful  work  in  the  schoolroom  is  a  matter  of 
theory  exemplified  in  practice.  Happily  for  the  children,  the  day  is 
past  when  this  practice  can  be  had  at  their  expense. 

The  State  is  wise  in  requiring  that  teachers  must  hereafter  possess 
some  professional  knowledge  of  their  work  before  going  into  the  school- 
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room.  They  must  be  introduced  to  that  body  of  scientific  knowledge 
concerning  the  teaching  of  children  which  has  been  collected  and  which 
is  adequate  and  easy  of  access  and  comprehension.  Young  and  inex- 
perienced teachers  guided  by  this  knowledge  may  proceed  definitely  and 
accurately.  They  must  have  the  scientific  spirit.  "Seek  the  truth  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  Teaching  school  calls  for  no  small  or 
obscure  powers,  and  those  will  reveal  themselves  to  him  who  is  bent 
on  discovery. 

In  our  training  of  teachers,  whether  in  normal  school,  in  county 
training  class,  or  through  supervision  while  in  service,  we  can  not  lose 
sight  of  the  tremendous  importance  and  obligation  of  fitting  them  for 
the  best  possible  rural  school  work.  A  great  majority  of  the  people 
live  in  rural  districts,  and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country  is  involved 
in  the  welfare  of  the  agricultural  people,  who  are  the  wealth  producers 
of  the  country  and  constitute  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole 
population.  The  people  of  the  rural  districts,  if  they  are  to  be  pros- 
perous and  influential  in  the  nation  and  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth, 
must  be  educated.  They  are  dependent  upon  the  rural  school  for 
education.  Hence  the  sacred  duty  that  rests  upon  the  normal  schools, 
first  of  all,  to  prepare  teachers  especially  for  rural  schools.  It  will  not 
do  to  argue  that  education  is  education,  no  matter  who  is  getting  it; 
that  if  girls  are  given  a  general  training  for  teaching,  they  can  apply 
this  to  whatever  school  they  may  happen  to  get.  It  is  not  the  kind  of 
discipline  that  exists  in  the  school,  or  the  methods,  devices,  or  practices 
employed  by  the  teacher,  nor  even  the  subjects  taught,  that  are  most 
important.  The  vital  thing  is  the  content  of  all  the  subjects  taught. 
Instead  of  teaching  subjects,  the  rural  schools  should  teach  pupils. 

Until  the  normal  schools  make  adequate  preparation  to  train  teachers 
for  rural  school  work  and  make  a  definite,  persistent  effort  to  create  an 
attitude  of  rural-mindedness,  it  seems  desirable  for  each  county  to  avail 
itself  of  the  privilege  existing  under  the  law  of  establishing,  in  connec- 
tion with  one  approved  first-group  high  school,  a  teacher-training  class. 
Such  schools  were  maintained  during  the  past  year  in  Wicomico  and 
Montgomery  counties. 

War  Work  in  Rural  Schools 

The  country  schools  have  been  rendering  admirable  war-time 
service.  In  practically  all  the  counties  rural  schools  have  had  enthusi- 
astic and  successful  membership  drives  for  the  Red  Cross,  many 
counties  reporting  a  hundred  per  cent  enrollment  in  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  for  individual  schools ;  the  country  schools  have  aided  materially 
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in  the  sale  of  Liberty  bonds  and  war  savings  stamps,  and  these  schools 
have  begun  to  see  their  possibilities  in  leading  campaigns  for  food 
conservation. 

In  my  visits  I  found  in  several  instances  a  large  percentage  of  the 
pupils  of  a  rural  school  owning  one  or  more  Liberty  bonds,  and,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  rural  school  pupils  have  made  commendably  large 
per  capita  purchases  of  war  savings  stamps,  and  have  earned  the  money 
to  do  so. 

The  supervisors  have  entered  whole-heartedly  into  such  campaigns 
and  have  given  unstintedly  of  their  time  and  talents  in  assisting  rural 
school  children  to  help  win  the  war.  All  such  work  is  of  permanent 
value.  The  children  learn  lessons  of  cooperation  and  real  patriotism. 
They  learn  the  much-needed  lessons  in  thrift,  which  they  will  never 
forget.  Their  Red  Cross  and  food  conservation  work  make  them  feel 
that  they  were  really  helping  to  win  the  war.  Many  teachers  have 
organized  their  whole  school  into  a  current  events  class,  which  will  do 
much  to  broaden  the  minds  of  the  future  citizens  of  the  State  and  thus 
make  better  citizens  of  them. 

Conferences  of  Supervisors 

During  the  past  year  I  conducted  four  conferences  of  the  super- 
visors of  the  State.  On  November  26,  in  Baltimore,  the  following 
program  provoked  interesting  and  profitable  discussions : 

Supervisors'  Meeting,  McCoy  Hall 

Miss  Alice  E.  Miller,  Presiding 

Monday,  November  26,  2  to  3.30  P.  M. 

Roll-Call,  wth  Naming  of  Specific  Problems 

"The  Supervisors  Part  in  the  Professional  Growth  of  Teachers" — Miss  Effie 

M.  Williamson,  Dorchester  County 

Discussion  led  by  Miss  Annie  Grace,  Baltimore  County 
"Use  of   Standard  Tests  as  a  Means  of   Supervision" — Miss   Hannah   A. 
Kieffer,  Queen  Anne's  County 

Discussion  led  by  Miss  Kate  Kelly,  Anne  Arundel  County 

Tuesday,  November  27,  2  to  3.30  P.  M. 
"The  Supervisor's  Part  in  the  Making  of  a  Course  of  Study" — Miss  Marion 
S.  Hanckel,  Allegany  County 

Discussion  led  by  Mr.  Louis  C.  Robinson,  Kent  County 
"Are  Better  Results  Obtained  in  Supervision  by  Directing  Energies  Mainly 
Toward  the  Improvement  of  One  Subject  Rather  Than  of  Many?" — 
Miss  Wil  Lou  Gray,  Montgomery  County 

Discussion  led  by  Miss  Wilsie  M.  Smith,  Caroline  County 
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On  January  14  a  conference  of  the  supervisors  of  the  Western 
Shore  was  held  at  Hagerstown.  A  round-table  discussion  was  con- 
ducted based  on  these  topics  : 

1.  What  is  the  best  procedure  in  formulating  a  course  of  study? 

2.  How  may  group  meetings  of  teachers  be  used  as  aids  in  supervision? 

3.  Are  better  results  obtained  in  supervision  by  directing  energies  mainly 
toward  the  improvement  of  one  subject  rather  than  of  many? 

4.  What  the  Supervisors  should  do  in  the  schoolroom. 

5.  What  help  can  Maryland  get   from  the  National  Council  of   Primary 
Education  ? 

6.  The  advisability  of  holding  another  meeting  later,  and  the  time,  place, 
and  program  for  such  conference. 

A  meeting  of  the  supervisors  of  the  Eastern  Shore  was  held  at 
Elkton  on  February  18.     The  following-  topics  were  discussed : 

I.     Name  and  describe  the  desirable  qualities  in  what  you  have  found  to  be 
the  best  texts  in  geograplxy,  arithmetic,  and  history. 
II.     Discuss  the  most  constructive  piece  of  work  that  has  been  accomplished 
through  your  group  meetings. 

III.  How  to  proceed  in  formulating  a  course  of  study. 

IV.  The  value  to  the  school  and  to  the  community  of  a  closer  co-operation 
between  the  Supervisors  and  the  County  Agent. 

V.     What  help  can   Maryland  get   from  the   National  Council  of   Primary 
Education  ? 

On  May  3  and  4,  at  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School,  the  follow- 
ing program  furnished  the  basis  of  discussion : 

MEETING  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  SUPERVISORS 

May  3  and  4,  1918 
Maryland  State  Normal  School 
Friday  Morning— 10  O'clock 
Topic:   Course  of  study  for  elementary  schools. 

(a)  How  can  teachers  be  used  in  reorganizing  a  course  of  study? 

Miss  Tall 

(b)  Determining  the  essentials  of  a  course  of  study. 

Misses  Kelly  and  Hanckel 

(c)  To  what  extent  is  uniformity  in  the  use  of  a  course  of  study  desir- 
able? Misses  Simpson  and  Pusey 

Luncheon  at  1  o'clock  in  Dormitory  Building 

Friday  Afternoon — 2.30  O'clock 

1.  Standards  for  judging  the  worth  of  text  books  (60  minutes) 

(a)  History — Misses  Pusey,  Jones,  Williamson 

(b)  Geography — Misses  Miller,  Crewe,  and  Mr.  Robinson 

(c)  Arithmetic — Misses  Clark,  Kieffer,  and  Smith 

General  Discussion  (30  minutes) 

2.  Some  criticisms  supervision  received  and  how  to  meet  them? 

(30  minutes)  Mrs.  Mosteller,  Miss  Gray 
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General  Discussion  (15  minutes) 
3.     How  can  the  National  Council  of  Primary  Education  help  Mary- 
land teachers?     (15  minutes)  Miss  Tall,  Mr.  Hollow  ay 

Saturday  Morning — 9  O'clock 
Joint  meeting  with  County  Superintendents  at  McCoy  Hall 

The  success  of  all  these  meetings  justifies  belief  in  the  wisdom  of 
holding  stated  meetings  of  all  the  supervisory  officials  of  the  State  for 
the  discussion  of  problems  pertaining  to  their  particular  field  of  work. 

Clean-up  and  School  Improvement  Day. 
During  the  past  year  two  counties,  Worcester  and  Montgomery,  on 
their  own  initiative,  conducted  a  campaign  for  a  clean-up  day.  Super- 
intendent McMaster,  of  Worcester  county,  makes  the  following  report 
of  what  he  and  his  supervisor  were  able  to  accomplish  in  improving  the 
school  property  by  this  means : 

"The  necessity  of  'Clean-up'  day,  especially  for  rural  schools,  was  seen  very 
early  in  the  first  month  of  the  school  year  during  the  first  round  of  visits  which 
I  made  with  Miss  Pusey,  and  we  discussed  then  how  this  work  might  be  carried 
out.  The  first  of  October  we  sent  a  letter  to  each  of  our  rural  teachers  (of 
which  a  copy  will  be  enclosed)  calling  attention  to  the  desirability  of  improving 
the  appearance  of  their  schoolrooms  and  grounds,  and  recommending  that  a 
certain  day  be  set  aside  and  designated  as  'Clean-up'  day.  We  suggested  that 
each  teacher  make  a  rather  careful  survey  of  her  schoolhouse,  outhouses,  and 
grounds,  see  just  what  small  repairs  were  needed  and  what  improvements  could 
be  made  at  trifling  cost.  After  the  planning  was  done,  we  suggested  that  the 
teacher  call  on  her  patrons,  explain  the  desirability  of  this  work,  and  secure  their 
co-operation.  Of  course  we  did  not  rely  on  the  letters  alone  to  bring  about  this 
interest,  but  talked  the  matter  up  during  our  visits;  and  our  newspapers  gave  us 
a  little  space  several  times,  which  we  used  to  call  the  attention  of  our  patrons  to 
the  need  of  making  the  improvements. 

"We  believed  that,  if  our  patrons  could  be  induced  to  give  a  little  personal 
attention  to  the  school  property,  they  would  be  more  interested  in  school  im- 
provement than  if  the  repairs  were  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  every  instance. 

"I  was  very  much  gratified  that,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  our  teachers 
entered  heartily  into  the  plan,  and  that  the  results  were  very  noticeable.  School 
grounds  were  mowed,  weeds  raked,  trash  of  all  kinds  burned,  windows  were 
washed,  window  panes  replaced,  and  a  number  of  little  improvements  made, 
which  added  not  a  little  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  school  property.  I  believe 
this  effort  was  the  means  of  interesting  a  number  of  our  teachers  in  school 
improvement,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  organization  of  the  School  Improve- 
ment Associations  which  we  began  later." 

Superintendent  Broome,  of  Montgomery  county,  and  Miss  Gray, 
the  supervisor,  had  an  elaborate  plan  for  clean-up  day,  an  outline  of 
which  is  given  in  the  Superintendent's  report  which  follows : 
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SCORE   CARD 

"Pupils  in  most  schools  occasionally  undertake  some  school  improvement. 
The  efforts  vary  from  cleaning  the  yard  on  some  special  day  to  an  extended 
school  improvement  program;  and  the  undertakings  vary  with  the  change  of 
teachers  in  the  school.  Any  such  work  is  usually  of  advantage  to  a  school.  In 
order  to  stimulate  interest,  direct  improvements,  and  call  attention  to  better  care 
of  the  school  property,  a  clean-up  and  improvement  score  card  was  furnished  the 
schools  last  year. 

"The  score  card  provided  points  for  the  care  of  the  school  buildings  and 
property,  and  bonus  points  for  improvements.  The  schools  were  rated  on  a 
specified  day  known  as  the  'Clean-Up  Day.'  Scores  were  decided  upon  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  pupils.  The  ratings  were  sent  to  the  office  from  all  schools 
and  published  in  the  county  papers  as  news  items,  in  the  weekly  column  devoted 
to  'Public  School  Activities.' 

"The  response  from  the  great  majority  of  schools  was  good.  In  a  few  cases 
the  plan  was  not  understood,  and  of  course  little  was  accomplished.  A  notice- 
able improvement  was  made  in  most  schools,  with  very  little  effort  on  the  part 
of  any  one  pupil  or  of  the  teacher,  since  most  of  the  work  was  carried  out  as  a 
group  undertaking.  In  many  instances  the  improvement  consisted  in  a  better 
general  attitude  toward  school  property  on  the  part  of  pupils. 

"Teachers  were  directed  to  use  the  'Clean-Up  Day'  as  a  topic  for  English 
work.  Several  papers  written  by  pupils  for  the  English  lesson  were  sent  to  the 
office.  From  these  papers  it  was  evident  the  pupils  had  definite  plans  for  the  day, 
exercising  their  own  initiative  and  judgment  in  the  matter  of  what  they  should 
undertake  and  the  methods  for  the  work,  as  well  as  describing  what  was  accom- 
plished and  how  the  ratings  were  determined  for  the  school,  all  of  which  seemed 
valuable  as  a  genuine  situation  in  which  a  whole  group  could  work  together.  A 
few  of  the  best  letters  were  published  over  the  signatures  of  the  pupils. 

"The  score  card  used  last  year  provided  for  but  one  rating,  which  was  made 
early  in  the  session.  Since  the  efforts  stimulated  by  the  use  of  the  score  card 
should  continue  through  the  year,  a  revised  card  is  being  used  for  the  present 
year.    A  copy  of  the  score  card  now  in  use  follows : 

School  No Dist.  No 

Clean-Up  and  Improvement  Score  Card — 1918-1919 

Points  Made 


Possible  Number  of  Points  Allowed  for  Sept.  28,     Jan.  17,      Mar.  21, 

Points  Specific   Work  1918  1919  1919 

Yard  Yard  clean — all  bushes,  stumps,  weeds,  and  trash 

Total,  removed   (8);  no  loose  paper  or  lunch  on  ground, 

18  points  trash  box  provided  (3);  outhouses  clean,  unmarked 

and  in  good  repair,  with  box  of  lime  or  ashe3  in 

them  (7) 

Water  supply  Water  source  clean  and  pure  (4) ;  water  cooler 
Total,  and  individual  cups  thoroughly  cleaned   (4) ;  wash 

12  points  basin,  sanitary  towels,  and  waste  bucket   (or  suit- 

able provision  for  all  pupils  to  wash)   (4) 

Floor,  walls,  Floor  scrubbed  and  properly  oiled  (6) ;  walls 
and  ceiling  well  cleaned  (4) ;  all  old  calendars  and  gaudy  pic- 
Total,  tures  removed,  all  old  work  stored  (3);  program 
16  points  posted  (each  room)  (3) 
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Possible 
Points 


Windows 
Total, 
12  points 

Stove 
Total, 
6  points 

Desks 
Total, 
12  points 

Blackboards 

Total, 

8  points 

Materials 
Total, 
16  points 


Bonus  for 
improve- 
ments 
Total, 


21   points 


Points  Made 


Number  of  Points  Allowed  for 
Specific   Work 


Sept.  28, 
1918 


Jan.  17, 
1919 


Mar.  21, 
1919 


Panes  washed   (4) ;  no  broken  panes  (2)  ;  shades 
in  good  condition  and   adjusted  as  light  demands 
(3);  window  board  or  glass  and  windows  lowered 
at  top  for  ventilation    (3) 

Stove  polished   (3);  attractive  wood  box  or  coal 
scuttle,  nothing  on  floor  around  stove  (3) 

Desks  washed  (or  polished  with  furniture  polish) 
(5);  no  waste  paper  or  trash  hidden  in  them,  but 
books  kept  in  them  with  system  (3);  teacher's  desk 
well  arranged  and  attractive  (4) 


Boards    washed 
clean  (4) 


(4) ;    chalk    rack    and    erasers 


Materials  used  by  pupils  well  cared  for  and  in 
orderly  arrangement;  a — studying  material  in 
school  (4);  b — wearing  apparel  and  lunch  boxes  in 
cloakroom  or  corner  of  schoolroom  (4)  ;  c — library 
catalogued,  text  books  separated  from  library  books 
(4) ;  d — charts  hanging,  primary  material  assorted 
and  only  study  pictures  for  the  month  exhibited  (4) 

a.  Library  for  little  folks  (2) 

b.  Maps  or  globe  purchased  (2) 

c.  Stove  jacketed  (2) 

d.  Walls  tinted,  ceiling  of  lighter  shade  than 
walls  (2) 

e.  At  least  two  framed  sepia  pictures  pur- 
chased (2) 

Note:  Few  permanent  pictures  should  be 
on  the  walls.  Arrangement  is  important. 
Store  pictures  not  in  immediate  use.  Make 
frequent  changes  in  pictures.  Every  picture 
should  be:  (1)  of  high  artistic  merit;  (2)  of 
interest  and  within  the  grasp  of  the  children 
in  the  room.  Pictures  of  a  low  order  are 
as  dangerous  as  yellow  literature. 

f.  Bulletin  board  or  eighteen-inch  strip  of  bur- 
lap or  denim  stretched  above  board  for  exhib- 
iting pupils'  work  (2) 

g.  Zinc  placed  under  stove  (2) 

h.  Window   boxes   placed   with   bulbs   or   flowers 

(2) 
I.  Musical  instrument  purchased  (2) 


Total  points 

Class  Reached  by  School 
Rating — 

Schools  scoring  95-100  A  class 
Schools  scoring  90-  95   B  class 
Schools  scoring  85-  90  C  class 
Schools  scoring  80-  85  D  class 
Schools  scoring  75-  80  E  class 
Schools  scoring  70-  75  F  class 
Schools  scoring  under  70  G  class 
"Explanation — Schools   should    rate  themselves  on   the   three  dates   indicated.      The   class 
reached  on  September  28th  and  January  17th  should  be  reported  to  the  office  by  the  principal 
teacher  by  letter  or  postal;  the  score  card  itself  should  be  returned,  with  the  several  ratings 
indicated,  promptly  after  the  rating  is  given  on  March  21st. 

"The  scores  allowed  should  indicate  the  work  done  (or  the  condition  maintained)  since  the 
last  rating. 

"All  scores  should  be  decided  in  co-operation  with  the  pupils  of  the  school.  Definite  plans 
should  be  made  with  the  pupil6  for  accomplishing  the  work  and  in  maintaining  the  standard. 
The  days  assigned  for  the  rating  should  be  used  (in  part  at  least)  for  accomplishing  much  of 
the  work  for  scores.     Graded  schools  must  have  all  rooms  do  the  work." 

I  am  endeavoring  to  have  "Clean-up  and  School  Improvement  Day"' 
become  a  general  custom  throughout  the  State,  and  in  these  efforts  I 
am  meeting  with  a  cordial  response  on  the  part  of  the  school  authorities 
of  the  various  counties. 
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Community  Organizations 

I  have  found  that  urgent  need  exists  throughout  the  State  for  the 
formation  in  each  school  district  of  some  kind  of  organization  which 
will  give  systematic  attention  to  the  problem  of  rural  life  betterment. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  the 
National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parents-Teacher  Associations,  such 
organizations  have  been  formed  in  many  sections  of  the  State  to  the 
consequent  good  of  their  respective  communities.  It  has  been  my  con- 
stant endeavor  to  encourage  the  organization  and  conduct  of  these 
bodies,  and  I  have  had,  for  the  most  part,  the  cordial  cooperation  of 
the  county  school  authorities.    Yet  much  remains  to  be  done. 

The  following  report  of  the  activities  of  community  organizations 
in  Wicomico  county  for  the  year  1917-18  is  furnished  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  : 

"Early  in  the  school  year,  Superintendent  Holloway  sent  to  each  teacher  in 
the  county  one  of  the  booklets  on  School  Improvement  Associations,  issued  by 
the  Federation,*  asking  that  the  teachers  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  patrons  and  urge  the  formation  of  organizations.  As  a  result  of  that,  and 
of  Mr.  Holloway's  interest  in  following  up  his  suggestion  in  various  helpful 
ways,  more  than  forty  per  cent  of  the  schools  were  organized  by  April  1. 

"Mr.  Holloway  prefers  the  name  'Community  League,'  and  the  associations 
in  Wicomico  County  are  so  named.  In  order  to  obtain  systematic  reports  of 
these  organizations,  he  sends  out  the  following  blanks : 

Report  of  Community  League 

To  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Wicomico  County  immediately  after  the 
last  regular  meeting  of  the  school  year. 

School No Dist.  No 

Name  of  Teacher Address 

Name  of  League 

Officers  for  1917-18 

President    Addreas 

Vice-President    Address 

Secretary    Address 

Treasurer     Address 

Chairman  Committee  on  Education    

Chairman  Committee  on  Social,  Recreational  and  Moral  Life 

Chairman  Committee  on  Home  Improvement    

Chairman  Committee  on  Farm  Improvement   

Chairman  Committee  on  Publicity   and    Membership 

Chairman  Committee  on    

Chairman   Committee  on     . , 

Number  of  Members 

What  the  League  has  accomplished  for  the  School  during  the  past  year 

*  This  little  bulletin  is  to  be  had,  free  of  cost,  upon  application  to  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  McCoy  Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.,  or  to  the  various  county  chairmen. 

"The  activities  and  accomplishments  of  the  year  reported  on  these  blanks 
would  be  astonishing,  were  they  not  rather  to  be  expected  as  a  result  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Superintendent  to  utilize  this  agency  in  making  his  administra- 
tion more  efficient.  All  of  them  speak  of  increased  interest  in  the  schools,  of 
greater  co-operation  with  the  teachers,  and  of  inspiration  to  do  more  and  greater 
things  next  year.    It  is  interesting  to  note  the  variety  of  articles  which  have  been 
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provided  for  the  schools,  and  of  the  methods  of  raising  money  to  secure  them. 
In  some  cases  the  Board  of  Education  made  donations  of  money  or  equipment, 
as  was  also  done  by  individual  patrons  or  citizens;  but  as  a  general  rule  the 
funds  were  raised  by  the  exercise  of  ingenuity,  industry,  and  talent  by  pupils 
and  teachers  alike. 

"As  a  means  of  raising  money,  socials  seem  to  be  most  popular;  several 
schools  earned  money  by  conducting  a  lunchroom;  one  reports  a  lyceum  course; 
flag  pins  were  sold  to  earn  money  for  a  flag;  ice-cream  and  candy  were  sold  in 
connection  with  the  annual  school  exhibit  (the  best  entries  of  which,  by  the  way, 
are  later  sent  to  the  County  Fair)  ;  school  debating  societies  gave  benefits;  orders 
for  Larkins  goods  were  secured;  a  ring  was  given  the  girl  who  raised  most 
money  on  it;  ice-cream  and  pie  socials  and  rummage  sales  were  held ;  waste  paper 
was  sold;  county  fair  premiums  were  earned;  plays  were  given  by  pupils,  by 
teachers,  and  by  League  members ;  entertainments  were  held ;  free-will  offerings 
were  collected;  subscriptions  to  magazines  were  secured;  potatoes  and  corn  were 
brought  in  by  the  children  and  sold ;  ice-cream  cones  were  sold ;  candy  was  made 
and  sold  by  the  teachers ;  Victrola  Day  pennies  were  collected ;  boys  and  girls 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  did  janitor  service,  receiving  $1.50  a  month  per 
room ;  eggs  were  sold ;  picnics  were  held ;  pencils  were  sold ;  a  penny-a-vveek 
club  was  formed ;  and  festivals  were  held. 

"And  what  was  there  to  show  for  all  this  activity?  The  list  is  longer  still. 
It  includes  victrolas — almost  too  many  to  count ;  graded  school  grounds ;  cement 
walks;  improved  school  grounds;  electric  lights  installed;  tinted  walls  and 
painted  woodwork ;  victrola  records  innumerable ;  new  steps ;  sectional  book- 
cases ;  globes ;  window  curtains ;  flags  ;  phonographs  ;  waste  baskets ;  stove  mats ; 
foot  mats ;  floor  oil ;  window  shades  ;  pumps ;  window  panes  :  pictures  ;  blue  print 
frames;  drawing  boards;  dictionaries;  chairs;  money  towards  victrolas,  pianos, 
and  organs;  thermometers;  oiled  floors;  a  piano  which  cost  $300;  pencil  sharp- 
eners; dictionary  stands;  garden  tools;  milk  testers;  repairs  on  schoolhouses ; 
screens  for  doors  and  windows;  denominate  number  cabinets;  bookcases;  cook- 
ing utensils;  money  towards  pictures  and  number  cases;  drums;  dodge  balls; 
reference  books  (in  one  instance  valued  at  $24)  ;  flag  poles;  schoolrooms  painted; 
library  books  (in  four  instances  to  the  value  of  $20,  in  one  to  the  value  of 
$26.30);  song  books;  recitation  benches;  hymn  books  (contributed);  record 
cabinets;  equipment  for  domestic  science  work;  sand  tables;  brooms;  basins; 
cupboards  for  lunch  baskets;  scissors;  rulers;  clocks;  testaments;  phonograph 
records;  pitchers;  dust-pans;  shovels;  stoves  repaired;  cane  seats  for  chairs; 
stove  joints;  crayons;  towels;  soap;  stove  polish;  dust-clothes  and  other  house- 
keeping utensils;  drawing  and  spelling-books;  agricultural  books;  sewing  ma- 
terials, and  materials  and  equipment  for  brass  craft ;  contributions  to  Red  Cross 
and  other  Junior  war  activities,  and  charity  contributions  to  needy  families,  hos- 
pitals, and  homes  for  the  aged;  organization  of  and  interest  in  corn,  pig,  poultry, 
and  tomato  clubs,  thus  facilitating  the  work  of  the  home  demonstrator  and  the 
county  agent." 

This  work  has  been  followed  up  and  emphasized  by  Mr.  Holloway's 
successor,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  during-  the  past  year  the  leagues  already 
in  existence  have  been  fostered  and  developed  and  several  new  ones 
formed.     During  the  two  years  that  the  campaign  has  been  conducted 
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in  this  county,  school  improvements  having  a  money  value  of  $1,800 
have  been  made,  very  little  of  which  came  from  the  county  treasury. 

Not  only  did  the  leagues  bring-  about  the  material  equipment  above 
noted,  but,  what  is  still  more  important,  they  are  reported  as  being 
responsible  for  a  better  community  interest;  for  aiding  the  pupils  by 
being  present  during  the  regular  work  of  the  school,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  a  very  sure  way  to  help ;  for  being  instrumental  in  causing  the  school 
to  desire  to  do  better  work ;  for  bringing  the  people  into  close  fellowship ; 
for  arousing  interest  on  the  part  of  patrons ;  for  securing  better  attend- 
ance of  pupils ;  for  effecting  a  closer  cooperation  of  school  and  patrons. 
Where  is  the  teacher  who  would  not  rejoice  in  such  conditions?  What 
is  possible  in  this  county  is  possible  elsewhere,  of  course.  It  remains 
only  for  the  superintendent  and  the  supervisor  to  get  behind  the  move- 
ment and  push  it  through  to  success. 

What  can  be  accomplished  through  community  organizations  by  a 
zealous  superintendent  is  further  shown  by  the  following  report  of 
Supt.  B.  J.  Grimes : 

School  Improvement  in  Queen  Anne's  County — 1917-1918 
Bought  on  the  plan  of  a  dollar  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  every  dollar  contributed  by  the  school  community : 

Seven  Traveling  Libraries  at  $10 $70.00 

Miscellaneous  for  Grades  1-8 

Six  Comstock  Nature  Study  Books  at  $3 18.00 

Eight  Kindergarten  Chairs  at  $1 8.00 

One  Suspended  Globe 6.50 

Three  Sets  of  Carpenter's  Tools  at  $5 15.00 

One  International  Encyclopedia 126.00 

One  Piano 350.00 

One  Playground  Equipped 90.00 

One  Platform  Built 50.00 

Five  Dodge  Balls  at  $4 20.00 

Victrolas— Two  at  $85 
Two  at  50 
Ten  at  25 
Two  at    15 

Total,   $550 550.00 

Records— Sixteen  Sets  of  Records  at  $10. 160.00 

Two  Blackboards  at  $28 56.00 

$1,319.50 

Given  by  the  Board  of  Education: 

Two  Sets  of  Supplementary  Readers  at  $10 $20.00 

Fifty  Sets  of  Perry  Picture  for  Picture  Study— 50  in  a  set. .      50.00 

Fifty  Copies  of  Food  Problems,  Farmer  &  Huntington 8.00 

Fifty  Copies  of  Food  and  Health,  Ktnne  &  Cooley 25.00 

103.00 
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Given  by  Henrietta  Baker  Low : 

Fifty  Copies  of  55  Community  Songs $5.00 

Given  by  DeCoursey  W.  Thorn : 

100  Volumes  of  "Mid-Summer  Touring  in  Europe,"  at  $2.50.    250.00 

$255.00 

Red  Cross  Money  Contributed  by  the  Schools 463.00 

Money  on  Hand,  September,  1918,  approximately 250.00 

Total $2,335.50 

Given  by  others 255.00 

$2,390.50 

These  counties  are  not  alone  in  advancement  in  the  organization  of 
community  associations,  commendable  progress  having  been  made  also 
in  Montgomery,  Frederick,  Carroll,  Talbot,  Caroline,  and  Worcester 
counties.  It  is  hoped  that,  with  the  stimulus  furnished  by  the  request 
of  the  United  States  Government,  a  community  council,  league,  associ- 
ation, club,  or  some  such  organization  will  be  effected  by  every  school 
in  the  State  during  the  coming  year. 

Pictures  of  Rural  Life 
Having  been  furnished  with  a  high  speed  camera,  I  have  made 
several  hundred  photographs  of  school  buildings,  school  interiors,  school 
activities  of  various  kinds,  private  houses,  lawns,  landscapes,  etc.,  illus- 
trative of  rural  life.  These,  with  other  pictorial  and  graphic  illustra- 
tions, will  be  made  available  to  county  superintendents,  normal  schools, 
granges,  community  organizations,  etc. 

Shortage  of  Teachers 

Almost  immediately  upon  undertaking  the  duties  of  this  position, 
I  found  that  a  serious  danger  confronted  the  public  schools  on  account 
if  shortage  of  properly  qualified  teachers.  The  many  new  departments 
created  by  the  National  Government  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  as  well 
as  the  hundreds  of  vacancies  in  Baltimore  and  the  larger  towns  caused 
by  the  absence  of  men  in  military  service,  have  created  an  unceasing 
demand  for  office  and  other  help ;  and  the  liberal  salaries  offered  have 
induced  hundreds  of  Maryland's  best  teachers  to  forsake  educational 
work.  The  situation  has  been  particularly  acute  in  counties  adjoining 
the  larger  industrial  centers  and  Washington. 

While  living  expenses  were  relatively  low,  and  not  so  many  other 
avenues  of  employment  were  open,  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  find 
teachers  for  all  the  schools.     Today,  girls  with  less  than  a  high  school 
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education  have  little  difficulty  in  securing-  positions  in  business  offices 
and  government  bureaus  at  twice  the  salary  their  teacher  receives.  As 
a  result  teachers  have  left  the  schools  to  go  into  other  lines  of  work,  and 
since  fewer  young  men  and  women  are  now  in  colleges  and  other  schools 
preparing  for  teaching,  it  is  a  serious  question  with  school  authorities 
how  the  schools  may  be  kept  open  and  up  to  the  standard. 

The  great  need  of  the  public  schools  of  Maryland  for  years  has 
been  properly  qualified  teachers, — teachers  trained  specially  for  service 
in  the  one  and  two-teacher  schools,  with  a  desire  to  live  in  the  country. 
To  render  the  best  service  in  country  schools,  teachers  need  to  be 
specially  fitted  to  meet  rural  life  problems.  They  must  be  rural- 
minded,  with  an  interest  in  the  country  community  and  its  institutions, 
and  must  have  a  good  capacity  for  initiative  and  leadership ;  and  while 
this  need  has  never  been  adequately  met,  a  good  beginning  has  been 
made  under  the  progressive  school  legislation  passed  by  the  last  three 
sessions  of  the  General  Assembly.  Following  the  report  of  the  Mary- 
land Educational  Survey  Commission,  the  Legislature  of  1916  passed 
laws  providing  for  many  improvements  in  the  State  school  system, 
which  have  given  Maryland  the  credit  for  having  the  best  school  legisla- 
tion of  any  State  in  the  Union.  Just  as  this  law  is  getting  into  opera- 
tion, there  is  extreme  danger  that  its  high  standards,  set  up  in  the 
interest  of  the  school  children  of  Maryland,  may  be  nullified  through 
the  lack  of  teachers  who  measure  up  to  former  standards. 

In  this  critical  situation  it  has  been  a  Godsend  to  the  various  counties 
that  the  employment  of  elementary  supervisors  had  furnished  an  in- 
valuable means  of  meeting  the  emergency.  With  so  many  untrained 
teachers  entering  the  service,  the  schools  in  many  counties  would  have 
suffered  a  much  higher  degree  of  demoralization  than  has  been  the  case, 
if  there  had  not  been  constantly  available  this  expert  helping  teacher, 
ready  at  all  times  to  come  to  the  rescue  by  assisting  a  beginner  in 
organizing  her  school  and  by  helping  her  acquire  in  as  brief  a  time  as 
possible  an  approved  method  of  teaching.  This  has  been  the  acid  test 
of  supervision  in  this  State,  and  I  am  extremely  gratified  to  report  that 
through  the  untiring  aid  of  these  supervisors  elementary  schools  have 
not  been  allowed  to  retrograde. 

Additional  relief  has  been  afforded  through  the  action  of  the  last 
Legislature  in  passing  the  higher  minimum  salary  law. 

The  underlying  cause  for  the  lack  of  adequately  trained  teachers  is 
a  general  apathy  towards  the  needs  of  the  schools  and  a  mistaken 
notion  of  economy  in  public  school  support.  Over  three  thousand 
teachers  in  the  counties  of  Maryland  are  paid  the  minimum  salaries 
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permitted  by  law.  With  the  increasing  cost  of  living  and  the  opening  to 
teachers  of  other  avenues  of  employment,  more  money  must  be  avail- 
able for  teachers'  salaries  if  the  schools  are  to  be  kept  up  to  former 
standards.  In  no  other  way  will  teachers  be  able  to  continue  making 
the  necessary  preparation  for  their  work,  and  meet  the  expenses  for 
further  improvement  while  teaching. 

Teachers'  Institutes 

At  the  direction  of  the  State  Superintendent  I  attended  teachers' 
institutes  in  Frederick,  Harford,  Baltimore,  Talbot,  Wicomico,  Somer- 
set, and  Worcester  counties,  and  assisted  in  the  work  of  several  of 
them.  At  his  request  I  counselled  with  the  superintendents  as  to 
ways  and  means  of  making  institute  instruction  function  more  ef- 
fectually in  schoolroom  practice  by  arranging  that  the  institute  shall 
partake  of  the  nature  of  real  schools  of  instruction  in  subject-matter 
and  method. 

Professional  Libraries 

I  have  found  that  no  definite  policy  exists  throughout  the  State  in 
regard  to  placing  professional  literature  at  the  disposal  of  the  teachers. 
There  should  be  in  the  office  of  each  county  board  of  education  a  library 
of  at  least  200  volumes  of  professional  books,  arranged  and  classified 
as  a  circulating  library  for  the  use  of  the  teaching  body,  and  definite 
plans  should  be  made  by  the  superintendent  and  the  supervisor  to  see 
that  teachers  make  use  of  these  means  of  professional  growth.  Some- 
thing has  been  done  in  this  direction  by  several  counties  of  the  State. 
I  found  all  the  supervisors  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  for  providing 
such  aids  to  their  teachers,  and  the  prospect  seems  to  be  good  for  much 
improvement  in  this  direction. 

Agricultural  Instruction 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  State  Superintendent  I  have  endeavored  to 
work  out  a  plan  of  cooperation  between  the  extension  department  of 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, looking  to  a  larger  recognition  in  public  school  instruction  of  the 
dominant  industry  of  .Maryland,  by  bringing  into  closer  union  the  work 
of  agricultural  extension,  under  the  direction  of  the  College,  and  of 
vocational  training,  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  There  is  much  unrest  among  the  school  people  of  the 
State  because  of  the  manner  in  which  the  county  agents  and  home 
demonstrators  carry  on  their  work. 
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The  policy  of  the  extension  department  of  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  through  the  field  agents,  seems  to  be  to  organize  the 
various  agricultural  and  home  economics  clubs  without  full  considera- 
tion of  their  educational  possibilities.  In  many  instances,  it  is  true, 
the  schoolhouse  is  used  as  the  meeting  place  for  these  clubs,  and  the 
county  supervisors  are  requisitioned  as  guides  and  advisers;  but  no 
concerted  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  relate  the  clubs'  activities 
to  the  work  of  the  public  schools.  I  feel  that  the  county  agent  and 
the  home  economics  demonstrator  should  cease  trying  to  organize  clubs 
of  boys  and  girls  directly,  and  that  such  activities  should  be  undertaken 
by  the  school  teacher,  under  the  direction  of  the  county  superintendent. 
The  agents  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  should  devote  their 
energies  to  assisting  these  teachers  in  planning  and  carrying  out  the 
club  activities,  and  should  bear  a  relation  to  the  teachers  comparable 
to  that  of  the  school  supervisor.  Until  some  such  arrangement  is 
entered  into,  the  various  agricultural  and  home  economics  clubs  will 
fall  far  short  of  their  full  possibilities  as  agencies  in  education. 

The  Supervisor  as  an  Attendance  Officer 

There  is  a  tendency  in  several  quarters  to  burden  the  supervisor 
with  duties  that  bear  no  direct  relation  to  her  real  function  as  a  helping 
teacher.  Not  only  does  the  superintendent,  in  many  instances,  delegate 
to  the  supervisor  inspectorial  and  administrative  duties  which  properly 
belong  to  him  alone,  but  there  is  a  disposition  also  to  require  the  super- 
visor to  assume  the  duties  of  an  attendance  officer.  Under  provisions 
of  the  Acts  of  1918,  providing  that  "the  State  Board  of  Education,  in 
its  discretion,  may  excuse  a  county  from  employing  an  attendance 
officer  and  may  designate  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  the 
primary  supervisor,  or  the  statistical  clerk  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
attendance  officer,"  the  counties  of  Caroline,  Cecil,  Charles,  Dorchester, 
Talbot,  and  Worcester,  have  been  so  excused. 

I  should  consider  myself  recreant  to  the  interest  of  the  boys  and 
girls,  if  I  did  not  voice  a  protest  against  a  practice,  already  instituted 
in  some  of  these  counties,  of  requiring  the  rural  supervisor  to  assist 
the  county  superintendent  in  acting  as  attendance  officer.  It  is  argued 
that,  since  the  supervisor  has  to  go  to  the  school  anyway,  it  would  be 
little  additional  trouble  to  her  to  study  the  attendance  record  and  follow 
up  delinquent  cases.  This  sounds  all  right  in  theory ;  but  I  have  found 
that  in  actual  practice  a  good  deal  of  the  supervisor's  time  is  thereby 
consumed,  not  only  in  examining  records,  but  in  visiting  houses  to 
discuss  with  parents  the  absences  of  the  children. 
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It  is  assumed  that  this  step  is  taken  to  save  expense ;  but  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  for  all  such  services  rendered  somebody  has  to 
pay.  Nothing  really  worth  while  can  be  had  free  of  cost;  and  the 
extremely  unfortunate  feature  of  the  present  situation  is  that  the  ones 
who  will  be  made  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  enforcing  the  compulsory 
attendance  law  under  this  arrangement  are  the  little  children  themselves. 
The  supervisor  is  trained  for  teaching;  and  her  duty,  first,  last,  and  all 
the  time,  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  classroom  instruction.  The  best 
teaching  is  none  too  good  for  the  country  child,  and  the  supervisor 
should  be  left  free  to  devote  her  entire  energies  to  assisting  the  teacher 
to  measure  up  to  the  responsibilities  of  her  office. 
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